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This anailysis investigates the relationship betveen 
(1) incose and expenses of nedical students, and (2) selected ' 
characteristics of the^sedical schools they attended taf assessing the 
dfgree. to which variation in stndfent financing patterns are explained 
by differences. anong nedical schools. The data n^ed in this study 
vjers' derived' ft6m anenysous goestionnaires iccspleted by a ' 
representative national saaple of 7;261 ' sedical students. This sanple 
lacledsd' IS.percsnt of the tota^ enrollnent at each bf^he 1*10 
Mdlcal schools participating In the survey. Incoee variables used in 
the analyses ar« the 8t«dent*s sources of. incone an^ type of iAcoee. 
Cos^arlsons of th«se incones variable's' (ais veil as «xpen«<e variables)^ 
vera ii'dr across qvartiles. Pros the findings, two ba^ic patterns, 
OMrge regarding vesical student financing, leac'h. associated vith a 
c«rtai«\ type of iied>ica], school, students enrolled in private, 
high* tuition , research-oriented schools ^tended' to depend sere on 
scholftfcshlpsi^non'-rerpayable funds, loans^and contributions fron 
.parents. Tho8«.atJtending schools that i|6re publicr lov-tuitlon, and 
1<(88 r.«searc|i orisnt/d^depejaded aore on funds contributed by their 
st>ouses . (Anthor/$P6) • ^ . 



Mprod actions ^sappliad bj BDBS aro tha 'baat that can ba^ aada « 
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EXECUTIVB' SUMMARY 



This is the fqurth in a series of reports basefl on survey data col- 
lected by the Associatipn of American Medical Colleges to find out 
hpw medical /students financed their education during the .] 974- 75 aca- 
denpc year. ' • . 



' Purpose , ■ / ' , ' ' 

The purpose of this report is/ to provide information which^will aid , 
both the federal government and medical schools in planning future 
medical student financing. /In particular, this analysis investigates 
the .relationship* between {p fncome and expenses qfsqgdical students 
and (2) selected characteristics of the medical schools they attend- 
ed by assessing the degi*e)6 to which variations in student financing . 
• patterns- are "explained by' differences among medical schools. 

U 'Methodology , ' * 

' 'The data used in thi§'stu](iy were derlve.d from anonymous questionnaires 
completed by. a repre«sent«tive national -sample of 7;261 medical stu- 
dents. This sample included 15 percjenf of the. total; enrollment at 
each of the 110 roedical schocls participating 'in^ the sur*vey. 

From th^ AAMC's Institutloni^l Profile System (tp$)\ m6icd\ 
' scRools were ranKed and separated- Into quarttles according to size / 
(number of 'M.D. yStud6nts), research orientation;, revenue, or* funding- 
patterns,, contrq) (i.e., private vs. publ.ic), and tuition levels res- - 
. pectlvely. After the schools. ha(^ been grouped,* averages for income and 
expense variables were computed for the yflidents' wtthin each quartile. 

Income vaHabl€s used In the analyses are the student's sources 
of income (e.g., federal or state govemmeilt, medical school-s,.'baqks," 
the student's spouse, parents, relatives, and himself ). and type of ^ 
Incomfe (e.^^, loans, scholarships, contributions), domparisons of 
th^ Income variables (as well as expense variables) were made, a- 
, orosi (juarrtiles. . ' > 

. ' . =. - ' . -1 ^ ' ■■ • - : 
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or Fin dings ' . . . ' 

the. major findings of the study, *as they addre-ss the study's objec- 
tives, are. as' follows: - 

1. In geaeral, instttutional spu'rce,s of income (i.e., loans' 

• .and scholarships) acctfy^ted .for 28 percent of the student's 
totefl incore'. The .nentainder. came from sources such, as 
spouse (23.8 percent), parents and relattves (iB.e'per-' 
cent), and' the student (16.6 percent). Of those institu- 
tions providing loans and scholarships, the federal gov- 
•efnment was the most import«nt, source (providing 13.3 
percent of total student income), with banks (supplying , 
6.4 percent) and medical schools (s'upplying 4.2 percent) 
i -rankin-g second and* third, respectively. 

* 

2. ' Tuition Constituted approximately 28'percent 1)f total stu-- 

. dent expenses, the remainder consisting mainly of living, 
expenses. No large .between -school differences were found • 
in the living .expanses of nedical students.. Differences 
in total expenses, of students resulted primarily from dtf- 
fererVces in tuition casts. - ' 

3. Greater avera^ge incomes and expenses of students were as- 

. ' sociated withk^tho^e schools' that (a) were strongly oriertt- 
ed toward research, (b) wei'e more autonomous ff^bm piSblic 
control, (c) depended to a greater extent on endowments 
^ and on fund»from sppnsored research, and (d) had highe^S- 
tuiWon rates. • 

\ . : . • r^r^ 

4. Students in schooTs conforming to tW above description* .al- 
so tended to depend relatively more on institutiorijil funds 
such as loans {main}/ from thelnedical schools andPfrom 
banks) and on contributions frbm parents 1 

5. Stut^pnts depended relatively»more on spouses* income and 
relatively less on/barents ^nd institutionaV sources if^ 
enrolled tn schools that (a) -were less oriented towards 
research, (b) were » less autonomous from public control, 
(c) depended. on revenue^' from tuition, state appropria- 
tions- and sponsored funds designated for teaching and 

^ training, and (d) had lower tuition rates. 



* 6^ The amount of student indebtedness anticipated, upon gradua'- 

^ V.tiort was higher for'schools that were more* autonomous from 

^ public control and had greater tuitions. 'Thi^ anticipated 

\ indebtedness- generally was higher for schools with a Ivge < 

. ; number of undergraduate 'medical students and -which were de- 
; pendent- on revenue from private endoWtnents/gifts and spph- 

■ * sofed research. . ' • ' 



ft Conclusions 

From' the above findings, two basic, patterns emerge regarding medical 
student financing, each associated with a certain type of medical , 
school. Students enrolled in private, high-tuition-, research-oriented 
schools, tended to depend more on scholarships/non-repayat>le funds, 
loan^; and contributions from parents. .Those attending schools which 
were public, low-tuition, and -less research oriented depended more on 
.funds ton-tributed by their spouse. This could be due to both the* 
^greater hupibeV -of married students in such^schools and tt\e .larger « . 
roles.of these spouses in providing funds. 



•I. INTRODUOTIQN 



During the 197.4-75 academic year, the Association of American Medical^ . 
Colleges (AAMC) coaduetedi a survey of U.S. medical students. in order 
to find out how they were financing;their education. ^ In addition to 
data on various aspects of medical student finances, the survey also , 
collected information on the demographic ahd biickground characteristics 
of students". and on their career p>lans. The first report to be produced 
from this data, entitled "Survey of -How, Medical Students Finance Their 
Education, 1974-75,"^ was an update of three previous studies on medi- 
cal student finances. . , - 

A second report analyzed, the .relationship between medical stu- 
dent indebtedness and career plans. t Of particular interest v/&s the 
degree of association of large debt with preferences for primary care , 
and interest in underserved areas.. "Medical School Finances and Per- 
sonal Characteristics," the third report in the series, examined (1) 
factors related to the.apptication for and receipt of financial aid, 
And (2) the major sources of student income*.t 

This present, study, the fQurth in the ser^'es, examines the rela- 
tionship of the income and expenses of medical students to selected 
institutional characteristics of medical schools. In the next part of 
the study (Part II >; details on the study design are presented. Infor- 
mation on the survey, the quality of the data, and the statistical pro- 
cedures employed is a-lso included in th«t section. 

^. . PJTt ni of this report presents the results and discussion. 
The analysis attempts to identify those medical school characteristics 



* .Association of American Medical Colleges, Survey Of How Medical Stu- 
dents Finance Their Education. 1974-75 (Washington, D,C.: Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, 1975). \ , 

f R. E. Mantovani, T. L. Gordjau, ^and D.. G. Johnson, Medical Student In -, 
debtedne^s and Career Plans. 1974-75 .- (Report prepared by 4:he Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges for DHEW, Health Resources Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Health Manpower, 1976.) 

t R.' -E. Mantovani, Medical Student -Finances and l>ersonal Charactferistfcs 
lg74-7?. (Report" prepared by the 'Association of American Medical 
Colleges for DflEW, Hfealth Resources Administration, Bureau of Health 
Manpower lJ976.) 



asso'ciated wlth?various patterns'?)^ student, financing. A detailed- 
analysis of tffe rjpje of particul-ar sources of scholarships, 16ans, . 
and other forms o^^financial aid is also presafttefd. A summary of 
the results and conclusions drawn from thes.e' findings appears iri'Part 



• This report was prepared by Richard E'. .Mantovani , Research As- 
sociate, Division of Student Studies. The writer would like to 
acknowledge the aitl givpn by Charles R. Sherman, Ph.D.; Michael 6: ' 
McShane, Ph.D.': Travis L. Gordon; ^tnd Davis. 6. Johnson, Ph.D. (Direc- 
tor, Division of Student Studies). , ' • 



II. METHODOLOGY 



A. Data Sources 

•DatsTfor this study wereN:bl.lected in the Survey of How MedkaL ' 
Students Finance Their Education,. conducted by the Association of 
American Medical -Cop leges (AAMC) in the spring of "l 975. -A total ,\ 
of 23,233 questionnaires were distributed to a representative and 
anonymous sample' of the 53,554 students enrolled fn U.S. medical. 
• stfhools dgring the 1&74-75 acadeinic year. Of tHese, 11 ,552 ques- 
;* tionnaires (49.7 percent) were returned by Students fr^m 110 
schools.* ^ . 

• I • 

A^ubsample of 7,261 students— approximately 15 pergent from 
each school— was select'ed- for this study. For this "national" sam- 
'ple. Appendix A gives the nufnber of students selected from each 
- of the participating schools. The survey' instrument used appear-s 
. in Appendix B. 

' • . ■ * . ■ . \ . • 

In prder to assess the a<:c|Mr>acy of students' responses to the 
financial aid questions, '417 randomly selected' students were moni- 
tored by school off ieHfls using financial 'aid records. (S^e Appen- 
dix A for the number of- monitored and non-monitored students from 
each "school .) "The Verified responses of the mpnitored -subsample 
were statistically compared with the responses of noh-mopitored 
4 students. This procedure yieldetl information on the reliability 
of the data for the total of 7»261 students in the -national sam- 
ple. The results of this comparison are given in the apoendixvto 
the 1975 BHM report, "How Medical Students Finance Their* "^^^ 
tion, 1974-75."- 

Data on medical school characteristics were originally de- 
rived from t)ie AAMC's Institutional Profile. System (IPS). IPS 
contains several thousand data elements on medical schools col- 
lected through various, recurring as well as one-time special - 
purpose surveys. Although IPS contains data on medical schools 




*^For various reasons, the following U.S. medical schools did npt par- 
ticipate in the survey: Harvard Medical School, State Univers.ity of 
New York at Stony Brook School o^edicine," University of Utah Col- 
lege of Medicine, Vlandervilt University Sctiool of Medicine, Unlyer- 
.sity of Vermont College of Medicine, and Yale University School of 
Medicine.' Fortunately, thesjfe schools are from yarious regions of 
the country and Include -both public and private Institutions. 

(3) ■• 

is 



as far baek the 1959-60 acadfemic year, the data used in this 
study were fon the academic. yeafs 1973-74 and 1974-75. ^ . 

'' ' . ' " ^ - • . . 

Method of Analysis / ' ' ' 

In the previous financial' aid studies in this series, medical 
student finances -were described Targely in- terms of tjje stu- 
dent's family background and demographic ctiaracteristics.. The 
presfht study explores an alternative hypothesis— namely, 
that medical schools, per^'se, influence student finances. The 
jfesearch strategy used to test this hypot^esis identifies . • 
those characteristics, of medical schools which ar^most eiose- 
ly related to observed vfrriablesin the Income and expenses of 
medical students.-" ' i ' 



Student F^hjance' Variables 



Kedical schools Have a direct impact on student finances 
in.tj5»o ways. First, -the school, in administering finan- 
cial aid, can help the .student to meet educational 
costs, and thus may increase or decrease a student's," 
need' to draw upon alternative, sources of aid such as pa- 
rents or banks. The^ftole of 'these, alternative sources in 
supplying aid constitutes ^one major focus of this analy- 
sis.- " , - 



The amount and proportidn^f- funds from specific 
sources are compared for studepts-^enrolled at different 
schools. For the purp6se of this analysis, a distinction • 
tis made between institutional and non-institutional sources 

>of aid. 'institutional aid, whrich includes scholarships and 
loans, is examined fr^ the fallowing major sources: (1) 

,the federal government, (Z) st\ate governments i (3) medical 
schools, (4) non-profit Institutions, and (5) banks* It^ 
should be noted that while medical schools adm1n,1ster aia 
monies from various' sources, for this- study only the aid ^ 
actually' supplied by the school Is categorized as "Medical 
School" aid.. Further details pn the sources of institution** 
al aid are gfven dn Appendix C. • . 



•5 . / 



Non-instltutipnal sources of /aid—aid not in the from 
of scholaf'sMps or loans-nncTude' (1) the medical student, 
(2) hjs/her spouse^ (3) -relatives, and/(4) jnrlaws. These . 
* sources are itemized in Appendix'D. . ' . • 

/ V' , . • . ^ 

In addition to examiniqg the relative contritutions of 
specific sources of^fuhds, cim^ari sons tire made of^funds fr-om 
scholarships, 1 cans ^tg^ararvte^d and /ionKfluaranteed) and con- 
tributions. ;^ ' . . . 

A second way that schools may impaction student finan- ' 

cesL is by altering tuition anxl other school -related expenses. 

Such change's can lead to increases in a student's total ex- 

, pensesi ^oom and board,', and^other Uving expeases. 'Expenses 

':ai*| analyzed by examining the proportion and amount which is 

?p^nt on tuitton and fees, other educational expenses-, rodm 

and board, and other living expenses. 

•■ » * *' * 

Medical School Ch aracten\stics ' ' 

" ; ' ' 

There have been ieveral attempts by researchers te^ .classify 
medical schools ori-<the basis of faculty, students,^ curricu- ^ 
la, and other. institutional characteristics. n 

, Keeler, et al. of^Rand Corporation, factor-analyze^ 31 
variables and found six major factors. f Most factors^rela- 
'ted* to the different program orientations of medical schools 
. (^.g., undergraduate^medic'aV education, graduate medical 
•education, and.noh-M.D. education). Sherman, after factor 
analyzing 350 variables which described^ characteristics of 
medica^l schocfls. found 18 fa^ctors, of which tte most impor- 
tant were <a) size, (b) control (^rrvate/publtlc) , (c) aca- 
demic vs. clinicaV medical emphasis, and (d) faculty sala- 
ries. %^Cuca, in a study of the. career decisions of medical 



* E. Keeler, J. E. Koehler, C. Lee,, and A. P. Wflliams, Jr. Finding. 
Representative Academic Health Centers, A Working Note prepared ' 
for NIW/HEW (Santa 'Monica, Ca.:- Rand Corp., 1972.) 

t R.* Sherman, Study of Medical Education: Interrelationships Between 
Faculty, Currloul urn. Student and Institutional Variables (Waahlngton. 
D.C,; Association of American Medica-; Colleges, 1975). / 



students, used these^'and other^^ults to formulate several 
composite measures describing dimensions aloijg-'whtch^edical 
schools vary.* Tbe princi4)le dimensions exafldnecj in^er 
' study a;^e size/affluence, research and. practice oriehta- ' ' 
tions, emphasis on /undergraduate medical education, and 
selectivity of the* medical school tn accepting undeVgradu-, 
ates. i ; 0 

These studies served as guides in the selection of ^me- 
dical School characteristics which might be useful f-or this 
study. , A preliminary analysis was performed on the variables 
selected* from the above studies and on other characteristics 
* that might be important in describing how medical schools 
affect student financing. From 'these analyses, some of the 
composite measures obtained from factor analysis were reject- 
ed for simpler measure; in other cases, the composite mea- 
sures were modified, but used in the analysis:t From this 
process the following variables were selected: 

a. Size of school - The number of" undergraduate medical 
students polled in the 1974-75 .academic year. 

b. • Eesearoh orientation of eohool - The proportion of 

the, school 's budget used for sponsored research and 
for other "separately budgeted" research. The data . 
for this variable are for the ^973-74 academic year, 
the latest data "available at the time this' analysis ' 
was conducted. 



Fundir^fi.or revenue pattern - A compos i^ measure of 
the proportion of 1974-75 revenues derfS'^d from the 
^follovring sources.: (1) tuition, (2) endpwraents/qifts, 
, (3) funds design3te<J for sponsored research, (4) 
■funds designatecf^for teaching and training, and (5) 
state appropriations. Principal components analysis 
was appl.ied to JJ>ese variables and a composite mea- 
sure was computed. High Scores on the composite 



J. M/Cuca'i "Career Decfsibns of Senior^ed'ic^l Students, 1976," 
vwrking title for study In progress under BHM contract number 231 
76-0011 (Washington, D.C: Association ef American Medical Col- 
leges)- . « ^ 



t Th§ discussion' of ttfis process is given In Appendix E'- 
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Variable indicate strong dependence of schools on* en- 
dowments/gifts and on funds designated fqr sponsored ) 
research. Low scores are in(^1cat1ve of strong* depend- 
ence on the other three sources of revenues. 



Control of echool - This measure was' derived through 
principal components analysis from the following vari- 
ables relating tb the 1974-75 academic year: (T) the 
proportion of revenues from.non-srtate sources, (?) the 
ratio of inrstate to out-of-state tuition rates, and • 
(3) the ratio of the number of in-state to out-of- 
( ^ state residents. Schools ranking hiqhest on this comr 
\n jJdsite measure wene the most autonomou's from public 
\ control while those ranking lowest were least aatono- 
mous from public control. ^ 

e. .Tuition - In-state tuition for the academic year 1974- 
. 75 was used as the most representative single measure. 

^ For each of the five types of, institutional character-' 
i sties described above, medical schools were ranked and se- 
parated into quartiles. Because the purpose of this ranking 
was to classify medical schools, elimination of some schools 
would effect the classification qnd the results. Therefore, 
***all schools for which IPS data exist were used to obtain the, 
boundaries of the quartiles.* After the schools had teen 
grouped, income and experise averages* were computed for all 
students in each quartile and thus reflect the typical stu- - 
dent in that quartile. 

The analysis primarily concentra/tes on .whether these 
averages show a constant change from the ftrst to the Vourth 
quartile, and not on the degreq of change (or difference)" 
between any two qyartiles. .Thus, the concern is not on the' 
presence of statistically significant differences, but rath- 
er is on the degree of relationship between mfedlcal school 
characteristics and the averages computed from the Various 
income and expense variables. By uifing the quart^e' 

^ — - 

The six schools not participating In thej 974-75 survey apj)ear In ^ 
the quartiles but are^treated as missing data In computing quarti.le 
statistics for student finance variabiles. 
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• . V ' ■ ' ' - 8 - _ , / ' ' ♦ 

* ' * ippiroach, these relationships can be discerned Without eSi-^ 
'••> ploying more.,comp1ii:ated statistical techniques. 

Q. - Lirhitations of- Study . 
■ *- ' ' 

Inferences drawn from this study, as in a-ll studies, are Ifjnited 
byj:he type of sample drawn, the measures used, and the number 
and type of feturns received. Before proceeding to the results 
and discussion, the following limitations shoul/J be emphasized: 

1. Comparison of the data in the national sample'Vith the to- 
. tal population of mediciil students in 1974-75 reveaU that 

certain groups are slightly over or underrepresented. In 
^ particular, women and blacks tended to be underrepresented, 
> ■'^while men X white/Caucasians, and students clasSifyinglftWem- 
, selves as other than "b?ack" or "white" tended to jDe ovep- 
■ represented. : In addition, students in their first year of 
medical school tended to be overrepresentfed while thosp in, 
♦their Intermediate years tended to be underrepresenteji.* 

2. A second limitation involves the use of this data "to repre- 
sent ttie current or future financial situations of medical 
students. Since 1974-75, the academic year covered by the 
survey, there haye been sizeable increases to tuition and in 
other costs of obtaining an M.t). degree". "Irf addition, finan- 
cial aid avSi.laiyie to students has been decreasing. These 
changes c«^n be assumed to have^had an effect on both student 
expenses and Income. t ' ' 

' ' ' • - '4^ 

.. 3. In ranking schools by quartiles, natural groups or clusters 
of schools are sometimes obscured. Although this' problem im- 
poses limitations in exploring some research questions, it 
does not reduce the ability to bpoadly describe the rela-"^ 

^ |1onships addressed by this, study. v" 



'* Further information on these statistiqal comparisons -appear* in "How 
Medical Students Finance Their Education, 1974-75." 

t A recent study addressing these issues iS' i'The Role of Aid to Medi- 
cal , Osteopathic and Dental Students -in a New Health Manpower Edu- 

^ cation Policy," a staff working paper of August 1976 prepared by the 
Congressional Budget Office (Washington. D.C.: U/S. Government 
Printing Office, T976). - . ; ' 



^In computing the avef^age income and expenses, v the aim was ta 
obtain a financial profile'of the typicaV student: within 
each of the quartlles/. Thus^'the avef^age amount of income , 
obtained frpm, spouse, is not the average amount for iftarrted * 
students, but rather the average amount for all students in 
,a quartlle, married or unmarried. Although this appt^oach 
glosses over some of theHmportant details of/stu<)ent finan- 
ces, it still answers basic quiestlons on the relationship 
between studeat finances and characteristics of medical ^ 
schools. /' . ^ • . 
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in. results! and discussion ^ ' 



This section consists of five subsections, eacli of^ which examiaes the 
relationship of studefit variables to a particular rpedllta sctiool , t 
characteristic, ^ese charapteristTcs, In the order oFtheir appe^ir 
4nce,;are: (A) size of medtcal scj^ool, (B) reseq||^^ Wientatlon, J[CO 
revenues', (0) control, and (E) tultton. 

A. Size of Medical School and Student Financlrig 

In Tables 1 through 5, the relationship between size of medical 
s'^ool and medical student finances is examined. In each of 
these tables, ichools are categorized into quartlles. by the num- 
ber of M.D. students enrolled *in the 1974-75 academic, year . The 
^ first quartile includes those schools with the largest enroll- 
ments, while the fourth quaj^tile includes schools with the 

smallest enrollments.* . , ' 

^ ^ , ^ ^ > \ , 

' Overall , these tables indicate that students in\the. first 
and secpnd quartiles had higher average incomes ^$9^060 and 
$9i075) than* those in the third and fourth quartjiles ($8,755 
amd $8,652). This indicates^ a positive^ re 1 at i<^r>^iD betvyeen 
. average student income and size of medical school. ^\ ^ 

^ Table 1 summArizes the relationship^ betwee;) size pf mpcH-* 

cal school and amount of institutional and non-institutipnaV ' 
income '^received by the student in the 1974-75 academic "^ar.^ ^. 
On the average, -sjtudents in atl schools depended on: «stltu- 
tional funds' for 28.1 percent of their* total income'^and on 
non-lnstitutionaV funds for 71.9 ^rcent of their income* ' ^ 

The data In Table 1 suggests that students in smaller 
schools depended more on Institutional -^Id that students in^ 
^ larger schools, Whlle^tKose In larger school s "depended pn thejp' 
^ own financial resources /and that of their parents and other re-' 
latlves td a greater degree. For Instance, students. In the , 
largest schools (first quarflle) received an average of $2i277 
or' 25.1 percent of their Income from Institutional sources,. >^ , 
\ whereas students In the smalle^st schools (fourth quartile) 
averaged $2,670 or 30.9 percent. J \i \ 

• ' • 

* Sise Appendix E for more detail on the grouping of these schools. 



Table- 1 • 

Average Student "InconG From InstitutionarWd .Ncn-Institutidnal 
Sources V Size of Medical School , 1974-75 



Groupfng/by 
Size of 
' Medical School 

! / 1 V V 
(1) 


T — ^ 

Aye rage 
Income 

(2) 


. Institutional 
Sour(fes of 
Income* ^ ^ 

Amount Percent 

• (3} . (4) 

r 


. Non-Institutional 
Sources of * 
Incomef 

Amount' Percent 
(5) , • (6) 


All Schools 
1st Quart! le 
''2nd Quartile 
' 3rd Quartile 
' 4th Quarti le > 


$8,960 

9,060 . ^ 
•9,075 , 
" 8,755 

8,652 


42',5?4 28.1 
^ 2,277 .25-.1 
\ '2,634- 29.0 
~^,7C8 30 19 
r 2,690 30.9 . 


' $6,^46 .71.9 
6,783 74.9 

) 

6,441 71-0 
^,04.7 -69.1 , 
5,982 - 69.1 \ 



'* Includes income from scholarships/non-repayable funds and loans,- 



t Includes student earnings •o^ savings*, contributions .from spouse, 

, parents/other relatives, and" ether funds not from scholar-^ • 
' ships/«ion-repayable funds and loans. 

.Institutional funds may be obtained from various sources, 
: ,includincr the federal" and. state govelnments, nietfical schools, 
banks^ and p^rivate foundifeions. Table 2 reports on the rela- 
tionship between size ofrmldical school and these sources of ^ 
institutional, aid. Of all the sources considered, the federal 
government's role was the largest— supplying on the aiverage 
about $1,195 or 13'.3 percent of total student income. Funds 
supplied by the 'federal govet^ment-wey^ particularly apparent 
for students tn the smallest schools (the fourth quartile) 



7^ 



"liable 2 



Average Studeny Income from Instlti^lonal Sources by Size of 



MedicaJ School, 1974-75* 



Grouping by 
Medical School 
• 

(U 




— , = ^ \ ^ 

Institutional Sources of Income 

« 




Average 
Income 

(2) 


Institutional, 

Sources ' 
• (Total) 
Amount Pet 
(3)' (4) 

\* 


Federal 

Amount Pet 
(5) (6) 
« 


State 

Amount Pet 
(7) ^ (8) 


Medical- 
Schoolst 

Amount ^ct 
(9) (10) 


Non -Profit " 

Amount Pet 
(11) (12) 


Banks 

Amount 
(13) . 


Pet 

m 


Otner 
" Source 
Unspecified 
AmoCint • Pet 
(15) (16; 


- p 

\ 

All Schools 


S8,960^ 


$2,514 


28.1 


$1,195 13.3' 


$128 ^ 


1.4 
t 


$379 


4.2 


$12 i 


1.4 


$576 ' 


6.4 


$115 1.3'^ 


rst Quartile 


9,060 


2,2/7 


2§.l 


1,1'42 12.6 ^ 


125 


1.4 


'294 


3.2 


89 


1.0 


,^22 


5.8 


105 


2nd Quartile 


9,075 


2,634 


29.0 


l,23lil3.6 


. 124 


1.4 




4.-9, 


131 


1.4 


585 


6.4 


121 1.3* . 


3rd Quartile 


8,755 


2,,70fe 


30.9 


1,129 12.9* 


138 ' 


1.6- 


'478 


'5;5 


173 


2.0 . 


660'' 


7.5 


130 1.5 


4th Quartile * 


,8,652 


2,670 


30.9^ 


i 1,409 16.3 


127 


1.5 


327 


■r 


109 


1V3 


S92 

^» • 


5.8 


106 '1.2 

U — « — ^ 



* See Appendix B for -details on sppeifie programs for each of these sources. 



t Limited to school ^ds. Excludes, funds administered by but not provided by the schools themselves. 
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where they accountefl for an avera-ge of $1,40^ or 16.3 pfercent of 
the student '.s total income. ^ • ' • • * • . 

Banks were the second largest. source of institutional ' ' 

• Income .for medical students, supplying an average of $576 

per student or aooroximatelv 6.4 percent of his or her income. 
Although the role of jredical schools in supplying financial aid 
was slightly less than that of banks, the two were.more similar* 
to, each other than to the^'federal government. Overall, medical 
schools supplied on the average $379 (ok 4.2 percent) of the. 
student's total. income. When ^ze'of school is related to 
student income from banks and medical schools.^the pattern re- -N 
veals that the typical student in schools included in the second 
and third quartiles rece*ived both larger ^mounts and a greater 
- proportion of their incomes from these sources than did students 
in the other two quartiles. ' / , " 

*t * * 

state governments, non-profit institutions, and "other" 
^purees played a relatively small part in supplying funds to ' 
. • medical students. These sources each provided less than 2 0 >/ 
percent of total student income . ^Neither the amount supplied ^ ' 
nor the proportion of total incomeYrom these sources seemed to 
■y^i be related to si,ze of school. ° ■ ' ' . > 

^- ■ L. ' ' 

Spebfic non->nstitutional sources of income (including 
iji ^ the studerlt, 4iis or her spouse, parents, and relatives) are 
kt • examined in Table 3 by size of medical school. The most ^ 

important non-instit-utional source was the spousev who sup- 
V -pvlied an average of $2,129, amounting to^3.B percent of - 
• • student Income. For this source, t(ie data indicate a posi- 
tive assoqiatio!;) between amount of income received amd size 
of school . • , « 

The financial resources of the student, the student's pa- 
. rents and relatives, and other unspecified non-1nst1tutit)nal 

sources each played ^ipproxlmately the same role In financing > . . 
students— each of these ^ources?supply1ng from $1 ,400 to $1_,500 
or approximately 16 percent of total' student Iflcome. Although 
students in the first quartlle received greater amounts and 
proportions of their Income frofli these sources than did stu- 
dents- In other quartiles, there is no consistent patteH that 
would Indicate avrelatlons'hip. between size of medical School 
and Income received from these sources. . . , 

* Table 4 presents the relationship between size of medical - 
school and the following types of Income: student's earnings, 



I J : Table 3 

Average Stu^nt Income From Non-Institutional Sources by Size of Medical 'Schoo^l-^ 1974-75^ 





>' ' • 

c 




.fion-InstitUtional Sources of' Income* 




size of 
Hedi^ar School 


Average 
Income 

\(2) 


' Total Non- 
Institiiti onal 

Sources 
Amt. X * 
(3) . (4) 


Student 

Amt. * X 

(5) (6) 


Spouse 

Amt. [% 
(7) ^(8) 


Parents & 
Relatives! 

Amt. % 
(9) (10) 


Other Non- 
Institutional 

Sources 
Amt. % 

•(11) ;.(i2) 


All SchooVS^ 


$8,960 


$6,446 71.9 , 


^,4^ 16.6 


$2,129 23,8 


$1,400 15.6 


$1,431 15.0 


1st Quarti le 


9,060 


6,783 74.9 


1,550 17.1 


2,2*35 24^^ 


1,486 16.4' 


1,512 16.7 


2nd Quart^^le 


9,075 


6,44r 71.0 


1,431 15.8 


^2,182 24.0 


M-;3^615.1 


1,462 16.1 \ 


3rd Quartile- 


8-, 755 


6,047 69.1 


1,44()^16.5 


•1,915 21.9* 


1,424 16.3" 


1,26^ 14.4 


> 

4th Quartile 


8,652 


5,982 69.1 

4 


1.483 17.1 


2,003 23.2 


1,135 13.1 


1.361^ 15.7 



♦ For Itemized information on these sources, see Appendix C. 

trThese only include parents and> relatives of tt.e student but not the sDQu^e nor in-Taws^pY the 
student. I ' 



contributions (from spouse, Wents, and other relatives) , "guaran- 
• teed and non^guarante«d loans ^nd non-repayable funds such 'as 
schofarships. Amojig these types of income, "contributions" played, 
the major role, accountifig for 4^.6 percent (cm^ '$3,9^5 on ^he ,^ver- 
age) of total student income. Ot*ier non-nnstitutiohal types of' ^ 
income (student earnings and other resourced) togetlier constituted 
-approximately 27 percent of the student income. o • , 

Of the institutional sources of income; non-r^payabJe' funds or 
scholarships accounted 13.3 percent of total student income, while 
i^on-guaranteed and guaranteed loans ^accounted for 7.9^ and 6.8 per- 



y^f^4 cer\t$ respectively (See Table 4). 



y 



* Generally, the data for paitticular quartiles show that income 
from non-institutional sources (student earnings*, contrtbutions^ 
. and other income) was higher in both amount and proportion for 
-students from larger schools— a finding that Is consistent with the 
results from Table 1 pf this report. Conversely, income from non- 
repayable funds was Ifess, both, in^ount and proportion, for larger 
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schools. Thi^s pattem is simrlar to that observexl in Ta6le 1 ' 
for institutional funds, of which-inon-repayablr funds" is a 
component. * ' ^ 

Guaranteed and non-guarjinteed loans show a patt^em 'simi- 
lar to that found in Tabl6o Z for banks ,^nd medical schooljs. . 
Students in the middle range of schools ([secondhand third '' * 
quartilesX received more income frpm these types of furfds than 
students froitr first- and fourfh-qwartile, sQhools/ This pat- 
terftV^is alsd evident for the j)roportion of total 'Jnc^me^ re- 
ceive^ from 'loans. • ' ' 

The, relationship between studfent expenses^ and size of 
medical school is presented in^Table 5. The cost of room and 
board was tbe largest component --37. 6 percent— of student ex- 
penses. "Tuition and fees", and "other expenses" each constitu- 
ted approximately^ *28 percent. of medical student expenses. 7 

Although differences in the various elcpense variables. ar^ 
apparent across the quartiles, no consistent or ^easily identi- 
fiable pattern is observed. 



.fable 4 

Average^ Studeht In^octe From Eamincs. Contributions, Lodns and 'Scholarships 
^by Size of Medical School, 1974-75 



Croiiping by 
• Sizt of 
Kt4ic«l School 


Average 

Inccne 

(2) 


TYPE OF INCOME* ' 


Student 
Earnings 
Ant. X , 
(3) 


Contribution ST 
Aat. 5 
-{5) . (6) 


Guaranteed 

Loans 
Amt. X 
m (8) 


Other 
Loans 
' Aat. X 
(9) /lO) 


Hon -Repayable 
F»inds 

Ant. 

(11) (12) 


^tther 
-Kc sources 
Ar.t.> 5 
(13) (14) 


All Schools 
1st Ouartile 
' 2nd'Q-arti^e 
3rd'Qjartile 
4th quartllc 


S8.9iD 

^9.:-:o* 
9.:7| 

8.7:5 
8.;:2 


S7<5 8.3 
' 2:7 9.0 
742 8.2 
636 7.3 
691 8.0 


$3,995 44.6 
'4.197 ' 46. J V 
4,024 44.3 
3.73S 42.7 
3»661 42.3 ; 


$613 6.8 
S63# 6.2 
63a - ?.?• 
683 7.8 
593 6.9 


$703 7.9 
670 7.4 
737^. 8.1 
750 8.5 
690 8.0 


SM92 13.3 
1.044 11.5 
1,253 13.9 

.1,276 M4.6 ' 
1.386 . 16.0 


SI. 707 19.1 

• :,?69i^l9.3 

1.676 .3.5 

^Al^ 13.0 

1.^^31 18.9 
ii ^ 



' * Sm Apptndl us 8 and C for nori detail «n how these tyws. were constructed. 

f these include contributions irm spouse, froei th^ student's parents and relatives, and from the student's 

iH-1«M.f ^ ' 
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Average Student Eyperrr^s by Size of Medical School, 1974-75 



GrpuplnS'^by ' 
Size of 
^ Hedlcil School 

* (I) ' 




Educational Expense^ 


Persor 


lal Expenses ^ 


Average 
Expenses 


Tuition & Fses 
Anount Per:.»nt 
* (3). (4)^ 


Qther"^ 
.Amount Percent 
-(5) (6) 


Room & Board 
Amount Percent 
(7) (3) 


Other* 
Amount Percent - 
(9) (10) 


AH Schools ' 
1st Quartlte 
2r»d Quartile 
3rd Quartlle 
sin Quaj^ile 


1 

7,024 
7,lS5 
^ 7 ,.133' 
' 6,700 


$1,984 28.1 
1,961 27.9 

T,017 ^28.2 
2,166 30.4 
1,637 24.4 


, $385 5.5 
• 40^. 5.8 
373 5.2 
373 5^2 
363 5.4 


$2,650 37.6 
2,613 37.2 
2,699 37.7 
2;629 36.8 
2,685 40.1 


$2»031 28.8 
2,0i3 ' 29.1 
2,066 28.9' 
1,966 , 27.6 
2^01,5 ^ 30.1 



* These include expenses for clothing, health cart, transportation, and otljer 'miscellaneous 1te«/ 



Research Orienibation of Medical School and Student Financing 



Tables 6 to 10 highlight the relationship between the research 
orientation of medicaV schools and student financing. Schools ' 
are ranked and separated into quartiles by their research orien- 
tation, as measured by the proportion of their budget ^spent on 
research. Schools wi.th the strongest research orientatibn are 
grouped in the fjrst quartile, while those with the weakest re- 
search orientation are in the fourth quaftilew 

Table 6. summarizes the relationship between research ori- 
entation the comparative roles played by institutional and 
non-instit*»tional funds in financing medical students. Average 
income {colunn 2) ii| highest ($9,257) for schools ^*ith the 
strongest research orientation. Generally, their students re- 
ceived . greater, amounts of funds from institutional sources. On 
the other hand, thfe amount^ of income received from^non-institu- 
' tlonal sources does not seem to be associated <with research 
orientation. This Is Indicated by the similarity of such in- 
comes ftir schools in the first and last quartiles ($6,456 and 
$6^38, respectively). Although the percentages show that de- ' 
pefiaence on institutional sources of Income Increase as 
research orientation Increases,, this difference was small as • 



Average Student Incoa;e From Institutional and Non-Institutional 
Sources by Research .Orientation of Medical School, 1974-75 



Grouping by 
Research 
Orientation 

(1) . 


Average 
Income , 


Ins:itutiorial . 
Sources of 
Incbme* 


Non-Institutional 
Sources of 
, Income t 


(2) 


Amojnt 
(3) 


Percent 

(4) 


Amount 
^ (5). 


Percent 

• (6) 




$8,960 


$2,514 


28.1 


$6,446 • 


71.9 - 


1st Quartile 


9,257 


2,801 


30.3 , 


6,456 


69:7 


2nd Quartile 


8,909 , 


•2,595 


•29.1 


6,314" 


70.9 ' 


3rd Quartile 


8,800^ 


• 2,201 


•25.0 - 


6,599 


. 75C0 


<^4th Quartile 


' 8,936 


. 2,498 


28.0 


6,438 


72.0 



* Includes incoite from scholarships/m)n«repaya])le funds and loans. 

* ^- ♦ ^ 'J, 

t Includes student earnings or savings, contributions from spouse, 
^ parent-^/other relatives, aad other funds not from scholar- 
sh1ps/non-repayabl€i fuads and Toans, ^ ' . 



Indicated by the similarity of average Incomes for the first and . 
last quartlles. ° • . , . - 

Table 7 provides details pn the student llncome obtained 
from 'Institutional sources of aid. Although differences can 
be observed for most of these sources In the amount of Income 
and proportion of aid recfelved from a gtven s6urce, these dif- 
ferences are not large. Itowever, when Income from medical 

. ■ ' r ■ . 
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Average Student Income From InstUutional Sources by Research Orientation of Medical School, 1974-75 



Grouplng^by 
RasMixh 
Orientation " 

(1) 








o 


Institutional -Sources of Income* ' 




♦ 






Average 
Income 

(2) 


Institutional 
Sources 
(Total) 

AmouOit Pet 
(3) (4) 


r • , 

federal 

-Amount Pet 

(5) (6) ^ 


State 

Amount Pet 
(7) fS) 


Medi cal 
Schpolst 

Amount Pet 
(9^ (10) 


" Non-Prof it " 

Amount Pet 
(11) (12) 


Banks < 

Amount Pet 
(13) -(14) 


other 
Source 
Unspecified 
Amount Pet 
(15) (16) 


An Schools 


S8,96D. 


$2,514 


28.1 


$1,195 13.3 


^128 


'l.4 . 


5379 4.2 


3121 




3576 . 


6.4 


SI 15 1;3 


1st Quartile 


9.257 


2,801 


30.3 


1,1'47 12,4 


143 


1.5 


631 6.8 


111 


V 


638 


6,9 


131 l.i 


2nd' Quartile 


8,909 


2,595 


'29.1 


1,227 13.»8 


130 


1-5 . 


415 4.7 


149 


1.7 


. 578 


6,5 


95 1.1 


'3rd. Quart lie ' 


'8.800' 


Z,201 


25.0 


1,155 13.1 


121 


1.4 


2^4 2.8 


68 


0.8 


512 


5.8 


101 1.1 


4th Quartile 


8,936 


2,498 


28,0. 


1,269 14.2 


121 


H 


. ia4 2.1 


' in 


1.9 


613 


6.9 


140 1.5 



See Appendix B for detail^^on specif fc programs for each of these source^, 
t Limited to school funds. Excludes funds administered by but not proy1ded4)y the schools themselves. 



school is considered, it is apparent that as the research ori 
- entation of the school rises, the amount of support received 
Increases—from $184 dn the average for students in fourth- 
quartile schools to $631 for students in first-quartile 
schools.* this positive relationship is also observed for „ 
the proportion of income received. For s^chaols in 'the fourth 
•quartile, medical school funds Constituted 2.1 percent of to-~ 
tal student ir^come, while for schools in the first quartile-*. 
this proportion increased to 6.8 percent. It can be cor\pluded ' 
; that schools. with high research orientation w^re more active as 
funding sources for their student/ than schools. with lower re- 
search orientation. ' V ♦ 

Table 8 reports the relationship between research orienta- 
tion and non-institutional sources of income. The most apparent 
differences between quaftiles relates to .spouses'' income. Stu- 
dents in- schools with .the least research orientation (thir^i antl 
fourth quartiles) averaged more income from their spouses than 
did students in §chool§ with stronger research orientation. 
For instance, for students in the first quartile, incOme re- 
ceived averaged $1,843 or 19.9 percent of student income. Hov^ 
ever, students in the foiirth quartile averaged $2,389 or 26.'7 
percent of their in^come from this source. Thir^d-quartile stu- . 
dents, ^who obtained thelnost from their spouses ($2,444 or 27.7 
perppnt.of their total income), also- received the least from ^ 
their parents and relatives other than spouse or in-laws 
($1,15) or ^3*1 percent). Students in other quartiles were 
similar to each other in their dependence on p'arents and rela- 
tives. FinalT^, income received from other non-institutional 
sources (i .e. ,Vi^sonal loans and contributions from in-Uws 
except spouse) generally rises as research^ orientation in- 
creases^ ' 

Table 9 demonstrates the relationship ^between research ori- 
entation of medical schools and type of income refceived by 
' their students. - l^-ittle variation was observed across ^uartileis 
wfth respect to the income received from various types of funds. 



It should be remembered that medical schools, in addition to^ 
awarding thejr own funds, also act as administrators of aid from 
other sources, and therefore control the distribution of more ' 
funds than shown in Table 7. > 

W ' - ^ ' 
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«• ' • TabU 8 

\ Average^ Student Income From Non-Inst1tut1ohar Sources by Research OHentatlon 

of Medical School. 1974-75' " 



Grouping by 

'Researeh 

Orientation 

^ (D* 






Non-Institutional Sources of Income* 














Average 
Income 

(2) 


Total Non- 
Institutional 

Sources 
Amt. % 
(3)... (4) 


S$ud(!nt 

Amt. . % 

(5) ,{6) 


Spouse 
AmJ. 

(7) (8) 


Parents & 
Relatlvest 

Amt. % 
(9) (10) 


Other Non- 
Institutional 

Sources 
Anit. % 
(11) (12) 


All Schools 


$8,960^\^ 


$6.446^7rrS 


$1,486 16.6 


$2,129 23.8 


$1,400 15.6 


$1,431 '16.0 


1st Quartile 


9.257 


6,456 69. 7\ 


1.436 15.5 


1.843 19.9 


1.599 17.3 


1.578 17.0 


2nd Quartfle 


8.909 


6,314 .70.9^ 


-^527 17.1 


1.897 21.3 


1.448 16. 3f 


1,442 16.2 


3rd Quartile 


8.800 


6.59 9 75.0 


1,524 17.3 


2,444 27.7 


1.151 13.1 


1.480 16.8 


4th Quartile 


8^936 


6.438 72.0 


1.472 16.5. 


2,389 26.7 


1.420 15.9 


1.157 12.9 



* For itemized information on these sources, see Appendix C. ^ 

'\. ^ ^ , . 

t These only incl-ude parents and relatives of th« student but not the sppuse nor 1n-4aws of the 
student. » ' ' ^ ^ ' 

V 

'■I ' 

However, contributions from spouse", parents, and other rela- 
tives had a slight negative relationship with research orien- 
tation. In schools- ranked strongest in research orientation. 
Students received $3,974 on the average (or 42 <f parcent of , 
•their income) from contributions. In school^ with low re- 
search orientation, the^ amounted proportion received from 
this source increased to $4JZ41 and 48.2 percent* respectively. . 
' Thus, the Indication is that students in schools with high re- 
search orientation receive proportionately more income from 
sources other than contributions from relatives. 

. • When loans and non-repayable funds are examined in Table 
9 (columns 7-12), It can be observed that^^:students In schools 
above the median in research orientation ((first and second 

-quartflts) receive a larger total and a cjreater proportion of 
their. Income from^such sources than djd those in schools be- ' 

*low the mejdian. ^ i 
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Table 10, examining the relationship between student ex- ' 
penses and the research ortentation of medical schools, shows 
that schools that are highly orientled towards research had the 
highest average expenses ($7,594) and those in the third quar*- 
tile the lowest ($6,546) ..Second- and fourth-quartile students 
were similar to one another and fell between the extremes. 

Tuition and fees were positively" associatedi with the re- 
search orientation both in amount and proportion. For stu- 
dents in the first quartile, tuition and fees averaged $2,607, 
wl]ic"h amounted to 34.3 percent of total expenses. Fourth-quar- 
tile students averaged $1,694 or 23.9 percent of all expenses. 

Although the amount spent on living expenses is similar > 
for students tn schools in the first and^:hird quartiles, stu- 
dents in the more re search -oriented schools paid proport.ionSe- 
ly less for these expenses. Students in-fourth-quartile' schools 
(thos6 that are least involved in research) spent more on liv- 
ing expenses than 'other students; however, the proportion spent 
on such expenses was comparabTe to those students in the third 
quartile (39.1 and 39.7 percent respectively). The general 



T»b1e 9 

Aver»ge Student Income Froo Eimings, Contslbutloos, Lo*n$ and ScholerfMps 
by Reseerch Orientation cV MedlcaV School, 1974-75 



Srouplng by 
Research 
Orientation 

(.1) 



Ave rage 
Incone 



(2) 



TYPE OF INCOME* 



Student 
Earnings 
Ant. I 
•(3) (4) 



Contiibutionst 
Ant. % 

(5) (6)' 



Guaranteed 

Loans 
Afflt. % 
C7) (8) 



Other 
Loans 

(9) (10) 



Non -Repayable 
Funds 

Amt. 

(11) (12) 



.Other 
Resources 

(B) (14) 



All Schools 
1st Quartile 
2nd Quartile 
3rd Quartile 
4th Quartile 



$8,960 
9.257 
8.909 
8.800 
•»936 



$745 8.3 

783 8.5 

774 8.7 

805 9.1 

598 (.9 



$3»99S 44.6 

3.974 42.9 

3»821 42.9 

4»p21 45.7 

4»241 ^8.2 



$613 6.8 

738 8.0 

641 7.2 

502 5.7 

597 6.8 



$708 
753 
756 
620 
721 



7.9 
8.1 
8.5 
7.0, 
8.2 



$1,192 13.3 

1.309 ^ 14.1 

1.197 13.4 

1»080 12.3 

Um 13.4 




* Set Apptndlcts B i.id C for awre detail on how thesj types^m constructtd. - 
t Thist IncluA contrtbutions froa spouM» from the student's parents and relatives* and fro« the student'^ 

(ft* I MS. 
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Average Studen^ Expenses by Reseetxh Orlentatlop of Medical School, 1974-75 



Grouping by ' 
Reseirth 
Orientation 


Average 
Expenses 


(1) 


(2) 


Air schools 


*$7,051 


1st Quartile 


7.594 


2nd Quartile 


7,068 


3rd Quartile 


6,546 


^4th Quartile 


7,075 



Educational Expenses 



Tuition & Fees 
.Amount Percent 
(3) 1^.;) 



Other 

Amount Percent 
(5) (6) 



Personal Expends 



Room h Board 
Amount • Percent 
(7) (8) 



Other* 
Amount Percent 
(9)^ (10) 



$1,984 28 1 

2,607 34.3 

^ 2.120 30.0 

1,53^ 23.4 

1,694 23.9 



$385 

363 
391 
381 
414 



5.5 
4.8 

5.8 
5.9 



$2,650 37.6 

2,655 35 .0 

2,605 ^ 36.9 

2.602 39.7 

2,763 39.1 



$2,031 28.8 

1,969 25.9 

1,952 27.6 

2,029 31.0 

2,204 -31.2 



* Thest include expenses for clothing, hMlth cart, transportuion, and* other miscellaneous items. 



similarities in^ living expenses araoncf- students withi*fi^ different 
quartiles indicate that differences in iotar expenses are' attri- 
butable to the dissimilarities in tuition expenses. Thus, ^stu- 
dents in schools with a strong research orientation would need 
relatively more ^com to meet the higher tuition cost. 



Medical School Revenues and Student Financing ^ ^ . ' - 

Although 'medical schools use a variety of funding sources to 
meet their firisincial obligations, most tend to rely heavily on 
revenues from a few major sources. Differences .in how a school 
draws its revenues are referred to in this study as the school's 
funding or revenue pattern. 

The medical schools wivrch are^st dependent on revenues 
^from endowments/gifts and from sponsored research were grouped 
in the first quart1le?A Schools least dependent or\ these sour- 
ces (and which depenjJ t^te^st on revenues frtra tuition, state 
^ appropriations* and sponsored funds for teaching and training^ 
ire found in the fourth quartile. 

As shown in Table 11, average total income was highest for 
students in schools that were most an(4 least dependent (first- and 



Teble 11 

Average Student Income From Institutional and Non-Institutional 
Sources -by Funding Patterrf" of Medical School, 1974-75 



Grouping by. • 

Funding 
Pattern of 
Medical School 


Average 
Income - 


InSvitutfonal 
, Sources of 
. IncoiTle* 


Non-InstitOtiona^ 
Sources of 
. IncoRiet ' 


■(1) " . 

< • 


(2)- . 


Amojnt Percent 

(3) .^4) ' 


Amount 


Percent 
(6) 


/ ' * 

. All School? 


$8,960 ^ 


$2.!514 


28.1 


$6, '446 


. 71.9 


1st Quartile 


9,212 


2,i)05 


31.5 


6,307 


68.5 


2nd QuartTle 


8,637 , 


2,2:37 


25.9 


6,400, 


74.1 


3rd QuartiU 


8,710 


2,362 


27.1 


6,348 


72.9 


' 4th Quartile 


9,^10 . 


2, (.02 


27.9 


• 6,708 


72.1 



Includes income from scholarshigs/non-repayable ^ds and loans/ 

t Include^ student earnings or savings, contributions from spouse, 
parents/other relcktives, and cthe'^^nds not from scholar- 
ships/non-repayable funds and loans. V 



.fourth-quartile schools) on endowments/gtfts and on sponsoreS 
funds for research. Students in the first .quartile. received 
proportionately arid abse^ttitely more of their income from insti- 
tutional sources than^did other students. Students in other 
quartiles tended to, receive proportionately more of their in- 
cone from non-institutional sources. ^ 

"r 

Table 12 indicates only small differences in the studehts' 
relative income from specific institutional sources.. However, 



Table 12 



Average Student Income Trom Institutional Sources by Funding Pattem+ of Medical School, 1974-75 ' 



Grouping by 
^ 'Funding 

Pattern ot 
Hedf cal School 

^ (1) 
* 


Average 
Income 

' (2) 


Instituti oi^al Sources tof Income* ' ^. 

/ * • _j . 




Ins*^1tift1onal 
Sourtes 
(Total) 
Amount Pet • 
j3X (4) 


Federal 

Amount Pet 
(5) (6) 


' State 

Amount Pet 
m (8) 


Medical 
School st 

Amounl Pet 
(9) (10) 


Non-Prof it 

'Amount Pet 
(11) (12) 


1 

* .Banks 

Aiount Pet 

m (14) , 


Other " 
Source 
Unspecified 
Amount Pet 
(1?) (16) 


All Schools 
Iz* Quartile 
2nd (Juartile 
3rd Quart lie , 
4th Quartile 


$8,960 
" 9 ,2 12 
* 8,637 
8,710 ' 
9,310 


< 

$2,514 28.1 
2,905 31.5 
2,237 75.9 

r 

2,362 27.1 
2,602 ♦ 27. 9o 


$1,195 13.3 
1,146 12.4 
1,198 13.9 
1,208 13.9 
1,'211 13,0 


$128 1^ 
172 y 1.9 
81 . .9 
156 1.8 
107 LI 


$379 4.2 
717 7.8 
332 3.8 
237 2.7 
274 '2.9 


.;$121 1:4* ' 
; 108 -1.2 
102 1.2 
83 1.0^ 
•*191 ^.1 


^$576 '6.4 

6^6 6.8 . 

• 

434 5.1 
555 ''6.4 
698 ' 7.5 


$115 1'.3 
136.^ 1.5' 
86 1.0^, 

,123 ' 1.4 
121 1.3 



+ Schools ranked In the upper quartlles receive proportionately more revenue from eridjowments/glfts and from sponstt^d re- 
search. ' . * * , 

* See^ Appen^llx B for more details on specific programs for each of thc^se sources. ^ * j ^ 

,t- Limited to schoof funds. E)«:ludes funds' administered by but not provided by the scTiools themselves. 

* 
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Income supplied by medical schools is an exception. The data 1n- 
•dlcate that medlcaO- schools highly dependent on revenue? from re- 
search funding and enddwrnents/ftfts' suppMed'the stuclent, on the 
average, wtth more aid than dldnschopls dependent on other sources 
of revenue. For, example, students In the first quartlle received 
$7l7 on 'the average or 7.8 percent of their total income from 
'r their schools, whereas students in the fourth quarti re averaged 
$274 (almost $450 less) or 2.9 percent of their Income from the 
school . , . ' . . 

With respec^ to non-institutional sources. of income (Table 13), 
the data indicate that students ,1n first-quartile schools (those ' 
with high dependence on research funding and endowments) depended 

fportibnately less on their own. resources (such as earning^s or ^ ♦ 
ings) and on- their spouse/thanxlid students in other quaer- 
es. Conversely, the fim-quartile students received propor- 
nately more Income frc^ their parents and other relatives than- 
did other students. ^* 

<- ' Table 13 >, 

Averagfe Student Income From Non-Inst1uit1onal Sources by Funding Pattem+ 

of Medical School, 1974-75 



. Grouping by 




^Non-Institutional Sources of Incon#* 


Funding^ • 
Pattern of 
Medical Schaol 

•(1) . 


Average 
Income 

(2) ^ 


Total Non- 
Institutional 

Sources 
Amt. % 
(3) (4) 


Student 

Amt. ' %' 
(5) (6) 


Spouse 

Amt. % 
(7) (8) 


Parents & • 
Relativest 

Amt. % 
(9) (10) 


Other Non- 
Instiiutional 

Sourcfes 
Amt. % 
(11) (12)^ 


, All Schools 


$8,960 


$6,446 


71.9 


$1,486 16.6 


$2,129 23.8 


$1,400 15.6 


$1,431 16.0 


1st Quartile 


9,212 


6,307 


68.5 


1,319 14.3 


1,804 19.6 


U658 1 8.0 


1,526 16.6 


jfid Quartlle 




6,400 


74.1 . 


1,633 18.9 


2,166 25.1 


1,262 14.6 


1,339 15.5 


3rd' Quartile 
4th Quartile 


8,710 


6,348 " 


^2.5 


1,548 17.7 


2,227 25.6 


1,266 14.5 


1,309 15.0 


9,aiq 


6,708 


72.1 


1481 IS. 9 


2,298 24.6 


1,437 15.4 


1,492 16.0 



♦ Schools fanked in the upper quartljes^ receive proportionately more revenue from endowments/ 
gifts and from spony>red research. . ' . 

* For Itemized i^ormation on these sources, see Appendix C. * \ 

t These ^ only Include parents and relatives of the student but not the spduse nor In-laws i)f the 
student. 
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Tabic 14 

-Avtr«gt Studtnt IncoM Froi Earnings. Contributions, Loans «nd Scholarships 
by Funding P«tUm^ of ^Ad1c«l School, 1974-75 



Grouping ^ 
Fundings 
Pitttm of 
Nidi Ok 1 Sthool 

(1) 

* 




TYPE OF INCOME* , | 


Avcr«9t 

IncoM 

* (2) 


Studtnt 
Earnings 
Ant. %' 
(3) (4) 


Contrtbutlonst 
;^t. ',t 
(6) 


Gutrtntttd 

Lotns 
Ant. X 

(7) (8) 


Othtr ' 
Loms 

hex., X 
(9) (10) 


Non-Rfip«y«b1c 

Funds 
Amt*. X 

(}li U2) 


1 

Othtr 
Rii sources 
Ant. t , 
(13) (U) 1 
- 1 


An spools 


S8,960 


$745' 


8.3 


$3,995 


44.6 


$613 


6.8 


$708 


7.9 


$1,192 


13.3 


$1,707 19.1 


1st Qu«rt11t 


9.2U 


676 


7,3 


'4. 006 


43.5 


746 


8.1 


740 


8.0 


1.419 


15.4 


l\626 17.7 


2nd Qu«rti le 


a.637 


776 


9,0 


3.065 


44.7 


467 


5.4 


655 


7.6 


1.114 


12.9 


1.760 20.4 


3rd Qu«rti1e 


8.710 


821^ 


9.5 


3.887 


44.6 
9 


565 


6.5 


668 


7.7 


1.130 


13.0 


1.636 > 18.8 ' 


4th Qua^tilc 


9.310 


714 


7,7 


4.230 


45.4' 


699 


7.5 


779 


^8.4 


^1.124 


12.1 


1.764 ]8,9 



1 1 



t Schools rtnktd In the upper qutrtllts rtctlvt profortlontttly none rt venue fro« cndowntfits/glfts ind fron spon- 
sored rtsttrch, ^ , • ♦ 

* Ste Appendtces B tnd C ftr nore dettU on how these types were constructed.. * 



.t These 1nc]bd« cor<tri but Ions from spcme. fron the 
. in-ltMS, 



stuier^'s 



parents end reWtlves. end from t^e stujj'^it « 



In Table 14T non-repayable funds (including scholarships) 
are most related to those schooj^ dependent on endowments/gifts 

and on sponsored research' revenues. For exairole, students in the 
• first quartile averaged $1>419 or 15.4 percenif of their income 
from non-repayable sources, while students in Wt her quart lies fe- 
c(?ived'from $1,^114 to $1,130 on the average frpm such sources. 
In addition, studer^ts In the first and last qUartiles, when com- 
i)ared to students in the second and third quartiles^, ,received 
pVoportionateJy less income from their own earnings and propor- 
\. •tionately more funds from guaranteed loans and Qther loan-s. 

' T9b1e 15,. reporting on student expenses, indicates that tui«- 
^ . t1on arid feesn^re larger fo/ studentjsjn the first and fourth 
qi^artiles. As in Table 10, the average amount spent for room, 
boari, and other living expenses were similar for all quartiles. 

D. Control of Medical School and Student Financing ' 7 

T^)cf traditional distinction between publicly and privately con- 
trolled medical schools has becpme blurred- as private schools 
increase dependence on public subsidies as a source of revenue. 
This study ^ Instead of classifying schools as private vs. 
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* Table 15 - . 

Average Student Expenses by Funding Pattern^ of Nedical School, 1974-75 



Grouping by 
Funding 
Pattern 

(1) 


Average 
Expenses 

(2) 

^ 


it ( 
EdjCk'tlonal Expenses 
ft . 


Personal Expenses . 


Tuition & Ft-es 
Ancunt Pen^nl 
(3) . (*0 


Other 
Arwunt Percen:- 
(5) (6} 


Room & Beard' 
Arrount Percent 
,(7) (8) 


•A.*.Ojr.t Percent 
(9), (IJ) 


AU Schools ^ 
1st Ouartlle ' 
2nd Qudrtlle 
3rd Q'jart^e 
/th Quartlle 


S7.051 

7,485 

(,609 

6,672 

7,482^ 
J— 


'$1,984 28.1 
2,537 33.9 
1,584 ' 24.0 
1,643 24.6 
2,235 2 9 .9 


$385 5.5 
375 5.0 
. 373 ^ 
396 5.9 
398 5.3 


$2,650 .37.6* 

2.645 35.3 

2.646 40.0 
2,610 39. r" 
2,696' 36.0 


$2,C31 2S.& 
1,927 25.7 
2,006 30.4 
2,025 30.4 
2,153 28.8 



* These Include expenses for clothing, health care, transportation, and ether miscellaneous tteriSv 

^ Schools ranked In upper quartiles receive proi)ort1onately mora revenue from endowments/gifts 
and from sp0fN(or«d research. 



public, attempts to "measure the degree to whic^ the schools are 
autonomous from public control. The measure of autqnomy u-ses a com 
binatlon of the following three variables: (1) proportion of reve- 
nues from non-state sources, (2) ratio of in-state to out-of-state 
■tuition, and (3) ratio of in-state to out-of-state residents. 

Medical schools ranking highefst on the control of school 
measure were most autonomous from public control, while those 
ranking lowest were least autonomous from public control. There- 
fore, .these schools were grouped in the first and fourth quar- 
tiles respectively. Tables 16-20 use these quartiles to analfze 
various aspects of student finances. 

Table 16 demonstrates that the average income was highest 
for students attending schools with more autonomy from public 
control- ($9,749). This .income was generally lower with less 
medical -school, autonomy. As indicated in column 2, the average 
amount of incdme. received by students frqm institutional 
.sources. was highest at the more autonomous (f irst-quartile) 
sc»\ools. For example, students enrolled in the fourth quartile 
averaged $2,159 or 24.9 percent of their income from such 
sources. With respect to non-institutional sources oT income, 
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Table 16 . " 

Average Student Income' From Insftutioaal and Non-Institutional . 



, Sources by.tontrdl-* of Medical School, 


1974-75 

1 — , 


Grouping by* 

Control of 
Medical' School 

. .(1) 


Average 
Income 

C2) 


Institutional 
•Sojrces of , 
Inconie* 

Amount Percent 
(3r (4) 


i>fon-Institutional 
Sources of 
Income t 

,■ Amount Percent ' 
(5) ^ (6) 


All Schools - 
1st Quartile , 
2nd Quartile 
3rd Quartile 
Ath Quartile 


$8,960 
9,749' 
9,014 
8,356. 

Or ' 

8,686 ' 


$2,514* 26,1 
3,10!) 31. y 
^,476 27.5 
" 2,27:i 27.2 
2,159 > 24.9 


$6,446 71 ".'9 
6T^0 68.1 
6.538 '72.5 ■ 
, 6,081 72.8^ 

. 6,527 ^ 75.1 



+ Schools In. the first quartile are'highly autorvomous from, public 
control . ' 

*' Includes, income from schblarshjps/non-repayable funds and loans. 
■' " , ' ' ■ ' ' 

t Irxludes stydertt earnings or savings, contributions from spouse, 
parerrts/cther relatives, and other funds not from scholar-. 
. ships/non-repayable funds, and leans. ^ ' . ' 

. average amounts received were simil^ across all quartiles ex- 
cept the third, in which students reported less income. As 
colmrs 3 and 5 of this table indicate, the degree to which stu 
' dent income was derived, from institutional sources (rather than 
non-institutional sources) was positively associated with de- 
' . gree of autonomy. 



Table 17 show* the relationship*of medical school ai^tonomy 
to student income from specific institutional sources. 



Table 17 ^ 

Average StiKteht Incone From Institutional Sources b/Cont-roH of Medical School, 1974-75 



Grouping by . 
Control of 
Ne<Hcal Sdidol 

(1) 

/ 


Average 
Income 

(2) 




Institutional Sources of Income* 


Institutional 
Sources 
(Total) 

Amoiiftt Pet 
(3). (4) 


* 

Fedieral 

Amounts- Pet 
(§). (6) . 


^tate ' 

Amount ^Pct 
(7)- (8) 


^ Medical . 
Schoolst 

Amount Pet 
(9) - (10) 


Non -Profit 

Amount Pet 

(11) (12) 

ft 


Banks 

Amount Pet . 
(13) (14) 


Other 

Source • 
Unspecified 
Amount Pet* 
(15) (16) 


Altl Schools * 
1st Quartlle 
2nd Quartlle' 
3rd Quartlle • * 
4th Quartlle 


$8,960 
9,749 
9.01* ■'■ 
«.366 - 

* 

8.086 


$2,514 28.; 
3,10« 31.9. 

• 

2,476 *27.5 
2,275 , 27.2 
2.159 24.9 


$1J95 13.3 
^ 1,310 13.4' 
1.056 11.7 
1,207 14.4 
1,199 13.6-4 


$128 f,4 
138 4:4 
131 ^ 1,5 
147 1.8^ 
93 -1.1 


$379 4.2 
606 6.2 
347 3.8 
320 3.8 
226 ' 2.6 


'$i2r 1.9, 

183 1.9 
122 1.4 
78 .9 
96 1.1 


$57$. 6.4 
737 7.6 

397 4.8 
440 5.1 


$115 " 1.3 
135 1.4 

J- 

94 1.0 
126 1.5 
105. ^ 1.2 



- + Sdiools in the first quartile fre highly autonolious fnxn public control. • » ' ^ 

* See ^pendlx B for details on specific prograntjbr each of these sources. 

J • • • 

t Mttited to school fiinds. Excludes funds administered' by but not provided by the'schools themselves* 
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Particularly evident is the greater amount of funds provided by 
medical schools' and banks to students at the more autonomous 
schools. For Example, first-quartile students averaged $606 (or 
6.2 percent of their -income)' from medical schools and-^SyS? (or 
7.6 percent) from banks. In comparison! students in the ^rth 
quartile received an average of $226 (or 2.6 percent) from medi- 
cal schools and $440. (or 5.1 percent) from banks.. 



^ When non-institutional sources are examined (Table 18), 
students in the least autonomous schools recetved moren'ncome 
from the .-Spouse than stu^pnts in the most autonomous ''school's $ 
This trend is reversed when- coiftributions from parents and other 
relatives (excluding in-laws) are considered. In t+iis case, 
'studentSv from schools that are-grouped in the first quartile re- 
ceived more^'tncome on the average^rom this source ($1,940 or 
19.9 percent of their income) than students in the fourth auar- 
tile, who averaged $J,092 or 12. 6^' percent of their income from 
the same source. Although the ^amount of income from students' 

• 

Table 18 ' 

-leverage Student Income From Non-Institutional Sources by Control* Medical School, 1974-75 



/ 




Non-Institutional Sources of Incbme+ ^ . 


Grouping by 
Control of 
Medical School 


Average 
Income 

(2) 


Total Non- 
Institutional 

• Sources 
Amt. % 
(4) 


^ student 

(5) (6) 
* 


Spouse 

Amt. , % 
(7) (8) 


Parents & 
Relativest 

Ar»t. % 
(9) (10) 


Other Noru- 
Institutional 

Sources 
An-.t . % 
(11) (12) 


All Schools 


$d»960 


$6,446 


71.9 


$1.4.36 16.6 

r 


$2,129 23.8 


$1,400 15.6 


$l,4il 16.0 


o 1st Quarti le 


9,749 


6,640 


68.1 


1,426 14.6 


1,770 18.2 


1,940 19.9 


1,504 ^5.4 


2nd Quarti le 


9,014 


6,538 


72.5 


1,5^2 16.9 


U964 21.8 


1,547 17.2 


1,505 16.7 


3rd Quarti le 


8,356 


6,081 


72.8 


1,437 17.2 


2,367 ^8.3 


993 11.9 


1,284 15.4 


4th Quartlle 


a, 686 


6,527 


75.1 


1,566 18^0 


2,438 28.1 


1,092 12.6 


,1,431 16.5 



* Schools^.ln the first quartfle' are highly 'aotonomous from public contro^ 

> For detailed Information on these sources, see Appendix C. »^ 

t These only Include parents and relatives of the student but not the spouse or In- 
the student. » 



laws of 
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own resources (earnings and savings, for the'most part) varies " 
among quartiles. the proportion of total income these funds re-, 
present declines as autonon\y decreases. 

The relative importance df -loans (both guaranteed and non- 
guaranteed) and of non-repayable funds to students in highly 
autonomous schools (first quartile) is shown in Table 19. These 
students received on the average 8.3 percent of their income (or 
$813) from guaranteed loans, 8.6 percent (or $835) from non-guar- 
anteed loan?, and 15 percent ($1,461) from non-repayable funds. 
In comparison, students in the fourth fiuartile averaged 4.8 per- 
cent from guaranteed loans, 7.2 percent from non-guaranteed 
loahs, and 12.8 percent from non-re]>ayable funds. These re- 
sults. suppor|^the previous observation that a school's autonomy 
from public contro.1 is positively related to student aid from 
institutional sources in general. 

Table 20 indicates that students enrolled in more' autono- 
mous schools had greater expenses. I^or instance, students in 

<w ' ■ 

V^'^ X , ■ TibU 19 * . 

AwrA)||^$tudtft| IncoM Froa Earnings. Contributions, Loans and Scholarships 
, ^ by ControU of fte^cal School, 1974-75 



GroupInQ by 
Control of 
Nidlcal SchMl 

(1) ' 


Average 

Income 

(2) 


. TYPE OF INCOME* ^ 


Student 
Earnings 
Afflt. t 
(3) (4) 


Contributions^ 
Amt. t 
(5) (6) 


Guaranteed 

Loan^ 
/tot. %' 
(7) . (8) 


Other 

Lo^ns 
Amt. t ' 
(^) (10) 


Non -Repayable 

Funds 
Amt. • : 
(U) (12) 


Other 
Resources ' 
Amt. 2 
(13) (14) 


All Schools 
^t Quartile 
2nd Quartllf ^ 
3rd Quartile 
4th Quartile ^ | 


$8,960 
9,749 
9,014 
8^356 
8,686 


$745 8.3 
709 7.3 
777 8.6 
753 9.0 
744 8.6 


$3,995 44.6^ 
4,291 44.0. 
3«961 . 43.9 
3,740 44.1 
3,976 45.8 


S&13' 6.8 
813 8.3 
755 8.4 
457 5.5 
418 4.8 


$708 7.9 
835 . 8.6 
rpO 7.6 

'661 7.9 
629 7.2 


$1,192 13.3 

"l^ei I5.0 

1.021 11.3 
1.157 13.8 ' 
l.Ul U.8 


$1,707 ^19.1 
1.640 16.8 
1,800 20.0 
1,588 19.0 
1.80B 20.8 


♦ S€jN^9roup«d lA^th* first quartlU are highly autcnooous frtw public ^control. 
' Sci idiots 1 and C for Bore dtUII m how thtM typtt Mre constmctod. ^ 



■> 



t ThM* Inclu* cMtrlbtitlmt frM spotiM, inm th« ftudMt't partnU «id raUtlMt, 
111*1 wi- 



«nd froa tlw ttudant's 
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Tib^e 20 

Average Student Expenses by flontroU of Medical School, 1974-75 



Grouping by 
Control of 
Medical School 

. (1) 




Educctlonal Expenses 


Persor 


al Expenses 


Average 
Expenses 

(2) , 


Tuition & Fees 
AmoOnt Percent 
, (3) (*) 


other 
Amount Percent 
(5) 


Room & Board 
Amount Percent 
(7) , (8) 


Other* 
M;ount Percent 

or (iQ) 


All Schools 
1st Quartile 
2fid Quartite 
3rd Quartile 
4th Quartile 


$7,051 
8,236 
, 7,201 
6,358 
6 ,.341 


$1,984 28.1 

3.256 39.5 

2.257 31.3 
1,295 20.4 
1,048 16.5 


$385 5.5 
405 4.9 [ 
414 5.7 
349 5.5 
372 , 5.9 


$2 , 650 " 37.6 
y^2,641 32.1 
2,607 36.2 
2,635 4l.4 
2,721 '4^9 


$2,031 28.8 
1.933 23.5 
1,923 26.7 
2,073 32.7 
2,200 34.7 


* These Include expenses for clothing, health care, transportation, and ottwr miscellaneous Items. 



* Schools In the first quartile are highly autononous from public control;;. 



the first quartile averaged $8,236 tn total expenses, of which 
39.5 percent for tuition dnd fees and 55.6 percent was fgr 
room, board, and other expenses. Student expenses in fourth- 
quartile schools,- on the other hand, averaged aTlmost. $2,000 less 
($6,^41). Such students- spent only 16.5 percent of their income 
on tuition and fees, and 77-6 percent on room, board,, and other, 
expenses. ^ , ^ ^ / 

■When room and board and "dther*' expenses are combined, the 
difference between these costs for students in the first and 
fourth quartfles was lesi-^th^rt $400— an. aye^rage of $4,574 for 
first-quartile students and H,921 for fourth-quartlle studentfs 
(derived from Table 20). Thus,.,most of the difference in total 
expenses (observed in column 2 of Table 20) is attributable to 
tuition and fees, and n^ot from differences in overall living 
expenses. * * 



Tuition Rate of Medical School and Student Financing 

Tables 21-25 give data on the relationship between tfie 1974-75 
in-state tuition ra;tes of medical Schools &nd student financing. 
In these tables, first -quartile schools, had the highest ttritions 
and fourth-quartile schools haci the lowest. 



Table 21 shows that total average income«4iocrea$es as tuition in- 
creases. For example, students in low-tuition or fourth-quartile 
schools had an average tncoine of $8,259 while those in. high-tuition or 
first-quarttle schooU ayeraged $10,254. This trend is also apparent in 
columns 3 and 4, which report income received from tnstitutional^sour- 
ces. Whereas fourth-qiiartile students received $2,178 (or 26.4 pfrcent 
of their income) from institutional sources, first-quartile students 
averaged; $3 ,084 (or 30.1 percent) -a 'difference of more tharv $90p: 
Likewise, ithe amount of student income from non-institutional sources 
generally increased as tuition level increase. Fourth-quartile students 



Table '21 

ge-^tudent Income Trom Institutional and Ncn-Institutional 
.-. Sources by ~uition+ of Medical School. 1974-75 



• 

Grouping "by • 
Tuition of 
Medical' School 


\ 

Average 
Incorne 


Institutfonal 
Sources of 
Income* ' 


Non-Institutional 
Sources of 
Income f 


{1} 


(2) 


Amo jnt 
(3) 


Percent 

,(4)- 

1 


Amount 
V(5) 


Percent 
(6) 


Al] Schools 


$3,960 


$2.^14 


/s.i 


$6; 446 


C 

71 ?9 


1st Quartile 


, 10.254 1, ' 


3,084 


30.1 


7,470 


69.9 


2nd Quartile 


8.724 •' 


2.612*' 


29.9 


6,112 


^0.1 


3rd Quartile 


8,484 ' 


2.052 


24.2 


6.432 


75.8 


4th Quartile 

, ^ ^ 


8.259 


2, .178 


26.4- 


6,081 * 


73.6 



+ In-'state tuition. , 



* Includes income from scholarships/non-repayable funds, and loans. 

t Includes student earrtings or savings, contributi<:ns from spcusd. 
parents/other relatives, and other funds not from scholar- 
ships/non-repayable funds and loads. 



Table 22 



Average Student Income From Institutional Sources by'Tuition+ of Medical School, 1974-75 



,1 



Grouping by 








• 


Institutional Sources of Income* 












Tuition of 
Medical School ^ 

jl) 


Average 
Income 

(2) 


Institutional 
Sources 
(Total) 

Amount Pet 
(3) (4) 


Federal 

Amount Pet 
, (5) (6) 


. State 

Amount Pet 
(7) (8) 


- Medical 
Schools t 

Anwunt^ Pet 
(9) ; (10) 


Non -Profit 

Amount Pet 
^(11) (12) 


Banks ' 

Amount Pet 
(13) (14) 


OtTier 
Source 
Urvspeeifi e^l 
Amount Pet 
(15) (16) 


All Schools 


s 

$8,960 ' 


i ' 

$2 ,514 


28.1 

> 


$1>195 13.3 


$128' 


1.4 


$379 


4.2 


« 

$121 


L4 


$576 


6,4 


$115 


1.3/- 


Is,t Quartile 


10,254 


3,084 


30.1 


1.225 11.9 


154 


1.5 


542 . 


5.3 


160 


1.6 


899 


8.8 


104 


1.0 


2nd Quartile 


8.724 


2.612 


29.9 


1.189 13.6 


155 


1.7 


413 




136 


1.6 


582 


6.7 


137 


1.6 


3rd Quartile f 


8.484 


2.052 


24.2 


1.180^ 13.9 


. 76 


>9 


?30 


2.7 ' 




i.'o. 


394 


4.6 


86 

• 


1.0 


. 4tK Quartile 


^ 8.259 


.2.178 


26.4 


1.182 ^4.3 


^'110 


1.3 


290 


3.5 


91 


I'.l 


379 


4.6 


126 


1.5 



> In-State tuition only 

it 



See Appendix Brfor details on sped f i fl^rogframs for each of these sources,^ 
t. Limited to school funds. Excludes fundsa^lministered by but- not provided by the schools themselves. 



averaged $6,081 from non-Institutional sources while students 
In the first quartile received $7,170 on the average from this 
•source. . • 

Tables 2? and 2t investigate the roles of specific sources 
of institutidffal and non-lnstitational incomes in financing me- 
dical students. Of institutional s;ources (Table 22), medical 
schools and banks 'were more important sources of laid to students 
in high-tuition schools (first-quartile schools), who received 
an average of $542 (or 5.3 percent of thfeir income). from medical 
schools and $899 (or 8.8 percent) from banks. Students in the 
lowrtuition schools (fourth-quartile schools) averaged $290" (or 

3.5 percent of. their income) from medical schools andj379 (or 

4.6 percent) from banks. Incom6 from federal governmeht^sources , 
although not differing in absolute amount (column 5), did] 

Table 23. ' f . _ 

^ - Average Student. Income From Non-Institutioaal Sources by ■^ition+ 

of Medical School, 1974-75 



Grouping by 
Tuition of 
Medical School 

• (1) 


Average 
Income 




' " — - ^ 
Non-Irstitutjonal Sources of Income* 


Total Non- 
Instltutional 

Sources 
Ant. % 
(3) (4) 


Student 

Amt. X 
(5) (6) 


Spouse 

Amt. % 
(7) (8) 


jparents & 
{Ralalfivest 

Ant. % * 

(9) do)-' 


Other Non- 
Institutional 

Sources 
Amt. % 
(11) (12) 
















All Schools 


$8,960 


$6,446 71.9. 


$l,48c 16,6 


$2,129 23.8 


$1,400 15.6 


$1,431 16.0 


1st Quailila 


10,254 


7J70. 69.9 


1,464 14.3 


1,817 17.7 


2,152 2X.3 


1,707 16;6 


2nd Quartile 


8,724 


6,112* 70.1 


^^^1,395 16 .0 


2,113 24.2 


1,259 14.4 


1,345 15.4 


3rd Quartile 


8,484 


6,432 75.8 


1,529 I84J 


^2,438 2I7 


1,035 12.2 


1,430 16.9 


4th Quartile 


8,259 


6,081 73.6 


1,575 19. i 


2,228 27.0 


1,033 17.0 


1,245 15.1 



%Jn^state tuition. ' * 

* For Itemized information on these sources,* see Appendix C. - 

* IfSdlnt!^^ ^"^^"f ^^^""^^ ^""^ relatives of the student but not the spouse nor in-laws of the 



account for a greater proportton of student Income in schools where 
tuition was lowet*. 

• Table 23 demonstrates that average income received fnpm parents , 
was highest ($2,182) for students in schools wtth the htghest tuition-. 
Average income from this source for students tn the other three quar- 

' tiles ranged from $1,033 to $1 ,259. Spouses, on -the other hand'," supplied 
the least amount of iric6me to. students in the highest-tuTtton schools, 
and the greatest amount to students in the .third- and'fourth-quartile 
schools. In addition, this table Indicates that the proportion of funds 

. derived from the students' own resources, such as earnings and savings, 
increased as the level of tuition increase(^. 

In absolute amount, Students in schools with higher tuition levels 
averaged more income from' most of the categories in Table 24. Excep- 
tions to this are: (1) student earnings .(from which students in the 
second and 'third quartiles averaged about $800 while those in the first 
and fourth quartiles averaged less than $675), and (2) other resources 
(from which students in the setond and third quartiles ayeraged less 
than $1,625 and those in the first and fourth quartiles averaged more . 
than $1,775). Differences between schools were greatest \n the case of 
contributions, from which students in first-quartile schools averaged 



Taole 24 

Average Student Incool From Earnings, Contributions, Loans and Scholarships 
by 7uit1on+ of Medical School. 1974-75 



'Grouping by 
Tufiion of 
Medical School 

(1) • 


1 

1 
1 

1 

Ave rage 

incor« 

(2) 


T ^ , 

TYPE OF ItlCOf^E* 


StJdent 
£amiags 
Amt. X 
(3) (4) 


Contributions^ 
Arat. X ^ 
(5) (6) 


Guaranteed 

Loans 
Anvt. X 
(?) (8) 


Other 
t^ns 
Jtafl. X 

(9) (10) 


Non^Rep&yable 

Funds 
Amt, Z 
(11) (12) 


Other 
tte sources 
Amt. « 
(13) (14) 


All Schools 
Is; Quart' 1e 
2nd Quar^l 1e 
3rd Qaartllt^ 
4th.Quartne 


$3,960 

8,724 
8,4d4 
8,259 


S745 8.3 
634 6.2 
801 9,2 
863 ltf.2 
673 8.1 


$3,995 44.6 
; 4,579 44,7 
3.816 43.7 
3,96 4 46.6 
3,622 43,8 


$613 6.8 
960 9.4 
620 7.1 
414 4.9 
402 4.9 


$708 7.9 
865 8.4 
726 8.3 
608 7.2 
606 7.3 


$1,192 13.3 ' 

1,259 12.3 

1,266 14.5 
* 

1,029 12.1 
1,170 14.2 


SI, 707 19.1 
1,957 19.1 
1,495^ 17. r 
1,616 19.0 
1,786 21.6 



♦ In-statt tuUioo, 

* Sft* Appendices B and C for xon detlill on how these types M?rt cohitructed. 

t These include contributions from spouse, from the student's parents and relatives, aad from the student's 
In-laws, • 
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$4,579 and students from fourth-quartile schools averaged $3,622. 
From all types of loans; students in schools with higlier tuition rates 
(first quartile) again averaged more than students In o'ther schools. 

Proportionately, the Income received from .various sources are 
generally similar for students In schools with different quartlles. ^ 
Once exceptlQR-concerns guaranteed loans., from which students in the 
higher-tuition schools tended to recjsive relatively more than stli- 
dents In lower-tultidn schools. This proportion, lowest for third- ' 
and fourth-quartlle schools (4.9 pereertt), increases with tuition to ^ 
9.4 percent for first-quart'lle schools. other type of income rises 
or decreases as consistently. . • 

Table 25 presents average expenses by quartile. For first- \ 
quartile students, average tuition was $3,479, constituting 40.5 per^ 
cent of student expenses. Students in fourth-quart He Schools had an- 
average tuition of $833, which constituted only 13.8 percent of their 
expense^s.^ Since medical students .spent relatively similar amounts of , 
money on room and board and other living expenses, students in high- 
tuition schools liad to» increase their income over those in low-tuition 
schools by so^e $2,500 in order to meet expenses. 



Table 25 

Average Student Expenses by Tuition+ of Medical School, 1974-75 



r 

^Grouping by 
Tuition*of 
•Kedlcal School 

(1)-^ 


Ave race 
Expenses^ 

(2) 


Educ<tt1ondl Expenses 


Pers^jnal" Expenses 


Tuition & Fees 
Amount Percent 
(3) (A) 


/ 

Other 
Amount , Percent 
(5) (6) 


Room & >^ard 
Amount Percent 
(7) (8) 


Other* 
Amount Percent 
(9) (10) 


All Schools 
1st Quartile 
2nd Q^rtlle 
3rd Quartile - 
4th Quartile 


8,593 ^ 
7.064 
6f304 
6.030 


.-• ) 

$1,934 28 1 
^3.479 40.5 
2.078 29.4 
1.354 ^1.5 
833 13.8 


$385 5.5 
.422 4.9 
381 5.4 ' 
355 5.6 
37? 6.3 


$2,650 37.6 
2.749 32.0 
2.565 36.3 
2.579 40.9 
2.699 .44.8 


$2,031 28.8 
1.942. 22.6 

•2.0tl 28,8 
2.017 32.0 
ZAZZ 35.2 



• These Include expenses for clothing, health carei transportation, and other, miscellaneous items. 
+ In-state tuition. - 



IV. SUW1ARY -AND- CONCLUSIONS " ' 

^0** tte total sample of medical students enrolled for academic year 
1974-75, major findings relative to their income and expenses are as 
follows: • 

1. Institutional sources (non-repayable funds/scholarshtps or 
loans) provided apprdximSitely 28 percent of total student 
income. The remainder of that income was derived from a 
variety of sources, including the students! own resources 
(16.6 percent), those of -his/her spouse (23.8 percent), and 

.contributions from parent^ and relatives (15,6 percent). 

2. Of t*»e. maJo>^ institutions providing financial aid to stu- " 
dents, the federal government funded the largest propor- 
tion (1?.3 percent). Banks arid medical schools ranked 

.second (with 6.4 |lercer|^ and third (with 4. 2* percent) 
respectively. • „ - . 

^ 3: Tuition accdafHted 'f0r approxiWatfeTy 28f percent of student 
expanses durin|:i!to4-7i. wi^tf »?pom and board (38 percent) 
^and other living ^ scnooling costs acdoiintlng ififtr the 
remainder (34 percent).^;; . 5^^' - ^ ' >L 

* ■• . - . ° . 'i ? . " • 
With these general resulte' as a baVelii?e, the, majpr findfhgs , 
on the' relationships between medical stiident inctiiB/exRen?©? ^pd 
the characteristics of the medical schools can be .sutnmarligBd as fol- 



lows: 
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Generally, medical school ^ize (i .e:^numberv,of gL^udents 
enrolled) was positively related to student. int^. ' Stu- 
dents in the larger, schools tended to depend mdre on their 
own 'financial resource's as well as contributi<>rf8 from 
spouses, parents, and other relatives." On the other hand,, 
students in the smaller schools tended toldepend relatively 



I 



more on institutional forms of aid such as scholarships/non- 
repayable funds or loans. 

Overall, students in schools more oriented towards research 
had larger incomes and expenses. Institutional funds, par- 
ticularly* those from the medical school, were more irgport- 
ant for students in such schools. In schools with less ^ 
research orientation, non-institutionat sources— parti cu-y/ 
lany the studentjs spouse—wfere relatively more importatlx 
sources. v . 

For students in schools with higher dependence on endow- 
ments/gifts and sponsored research revenues, institutional 
sources of aid, particularly loans, were relatively import!^ 
ant in providing income for the .student. Medical schools 
were particularly instrumental in providing aid for stu- 
dents In schools with these funding patterns. Of non- 
institutional funds, relatives and pareats vJere more im- 
portant for students in these schools. Cm the other hand, 
for students in schools with less dependence orrendowments/ 
gifts and sponsored funds for research (and more dependent 
on funds from tuitions, state appropriations, and sponsor- 
ed funds tor teaching and training), spouses were the most 
important source of student income. 

Students in schools that were relatively autonomous from 
public control generally had larger, incomes as well as 
larger expenses. For such students, institutional sogrces, 
particularly banks and medical schools, were relatively^ 
more important in supplying income. ^ Of non-institutional 
sources, parents and other relatives were comparably more 
important for these students. In the leas§> autonomous 
schools, non-institutional aid, particularly \contributions 
from the spouse, were of relatively greater importance to, 
the students. '\ . 

Students in schools with higher tuition rates were found to 
have higher incomes and expenses than those iri lower^tuition 
institutions. Tuition accounted for approximately two- 
fifthSrOf student expenses inf high-tui^on schools as com- 
pared with 14 percent for tl^ose in th^owest-tuition cate- 
gory, students in higher-tflltion schools tended to be 
relatively more dependent^ institutional funds, particu- 
l^ly loans. . Banks and medical schools were relatively 
more important In supplying such f^nds. In addition-to 
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./ these fundi,. students from bigh-tuition schools were rela- 

- tively HKWS dependent ion\their -parehts and relatives. On 
the other hand, in- school^ with lower tuitions," *he student's 
spquse was more' important as a source of income, as was the 
student's own earnings, j 

6. The amount^lF indebtednes^ expected upon graduation was high- 
er for students i*n school^ that were more autonomous from 
public con^l and had higher tuitions. This indebtedness 
was also generally hiaher for students attending schools 
which had a large number of undergraduate medical students 
an(W which were depencjient on revenue from private endow- 
.ments/gift* andLfrom sponsored research funds. 
• - •• . 

• 

From the above findings, certain basic patterns are^ apparent re- 
garding the relationship of medical school characteristics to student 
financing. Generally, students had Ijigher average incomes and total 
expeiwes in schools that were more stronigly oriented toward research, 
more dependent on endowments/gifts and sponsored-research revenues, and 
more autonomous from public control (i.e., more "privately controlled") 
Tuition seemed to be the most important determinant of differences in 
student expenses- from school to school , since l<ivir)g expenses did not 
.vary greatly. In addition, students in such schools depended more on in 
stitutional aid, particularly on loans,, with the medical schools and 
banks as primary suppliers of such funds. There was also a higher de- 
pendence on parents and other relatives and less relative dependence on 
spouses and on the fetodent's own earnings. 

Qn the other hind,|students in schools not conforming to the above 
descriptions had lower expenses and needed less income. The^'se students 
tended to depend. relatively more on non-institutional funds and parti- 
cularly on spouse's. income. In addition, they were more likely to de- 
frtiy more of the costs of their educations themselves. • 
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/ 



Composition of Nit^nal Sample by School 
(Listed alpt^Beticeliy by state) 



National Sample 
(Number of Questionnaires) 



4^ 



Medical Scfiool 




National Sample 
(Number of Questionnaires) 



Alabama 




- 




Univ. of Alabama 


3 


57-^ 


60 


uniy Of bOLitrr Alabama 


3 


20 


23 


Arizona 








Univ. of Arizona 


4 


38 


42 


Arlcanaas 








Unlv of Ark^sas 


8 


62 


70 


Caiifomia " 








Univ of California 








Davis 


5 


56 


61 


* Irvine 


5 


37 


42 


Los'A'ngelf^ 


10 


80 


90 


San Diego * 


1 


40 


41 


San Francisco 


^ 0 


.86 


86 


Loma Linda Univ. ^ 


0 


88 


88 


Univ. of Southern Californja 


5 


66 


71 


Stanford Univ ' 


8 


50 












univ. ui oQJuraUU 


lU 


CO 

DO 


78 


Connecticut 








Univ. of Connecticut, 


0 


34 


34 ' 


District of Columbia 








• Georgetown Univ. 


6 


97 


103 


George Washington Univ. 


8 


79 


87 


Howard Univ. ^ 


0 


65 


65 


Florida ^ ^ . 








Univ. of Florida , 


0 


53 


53 


Uhiv. of Mfami ^ 


0 


.11 


11 


Univ. of South Florida 


3 


• 19 


22 


tRorida State Univ. 


1 


^ 4 


5 - 


Georgia 








Emory Univ. 


8 


55 : 


63 


Med; Coll. of Georgia 


3^ 


89 


92 


HawaU , ^ 








Univ. of Hawaii^ 


0'^ 


41 


41 


IWnoie f 






Univ. pf Chlcago*F^ritzker 


^6 


62 


68 


Chicago Medical 


0 


57 


57 


* Univ. of lilir^ois 


6 V 


168 


174 


Loyoiii Univ. 


7 


52 


59 



Medical School 




w ' 1 

unftUtii'—'i COnixJf 


'o' 






'Northwestern Univ 


95 


95 


Rush Med. Colt. 


3 


40 


43 


^Southern tthnois Univ. 


2. 


17. 


19 


Indiana 








Indiana Nmu 


n 






Iowa 








Univ of Iowa """^^c* 


0 


98 




Kansas 








Univ. of Kansas 


8 




74 , 


Kentucky 








Univ, of Kentucky 


0 


62 


62 


Univ. of Louisville 


5 


75 


80* 


Louisiana ' . 








Louisiana State Univ. 








New OrteanV 


7 


81 


88 


Shreveport 


0 


14 


14 


Tulane Univ. 


9 


80 


89 ■ 


Maryland 








Johns Hopkins 


7 


64 


71 


Univ. of Maryland 


2 


91 


93 


Massachusetts 








Boston Univ. 


9 


67 


76 


Univ. of Massachusetts 


Q 


23 


23 


Tufts Univ. ^ 


0^ 


'62 


62 


Hichigan.^ 








' Michigan State Univ. 


8« 


48 


56* 


Univ. of Michigan 




142 


142 


Wayne State^iv. 


8 


137 


145 


Minnesota 








Mayo Medical School < 


2 


16 


18 * 


Univ. of Minnesota « 








Duluth 


0 


9 


9 


Minneapolis- - 


17 


128 


145 


Mississippi 








Univ. of Mississippi 


15 


59 


?4 


Missouri 








Univ. of Missouri 








Columbia ^ 


A 


61 


65 


Kansas City 


3 . 


21 


<24 



(cont'd) 
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' National Sampit 
(Numbar of Qutstlonnalras) 



MadloM Scfiool 



Mfssouh-^icont'd) 
WasisiaQton Univ.—St. Louts 

Nabfaika 

Creighton Univ. 
Un iy. of Nebraska 

Ntvada 

Univ. of Ne^da 

Naw HamiMhIrt 

« Dartmouth Med. School 

Naw Jaraty 

College of Med. & Den. ^ 

New Jersey 
. ITOtfers # ' 

New Mexico 

Univ. of New Mexico 

New York 

Albany Medical Coll. 
Albert Einstein Coll. of Med 
Columbia Univ. 
Cornell' Univ. 
Mount Sinai 
New York Medical Coll. 
. New Yprk Univ. 
Univ. of Rochester 
> State Univ. of N.Y. 

Buffalo 

Downstate 

Upstate 

North Carolina 

Bowman Gray 
Duke Univ. 
^East Carolina Univ. 
* Itniv. of North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Univ. of North Dakota 

Ohio ' 

Case-Western Reserve Univ. 
Univ. of Cincinnati 
Med. Coll. of Ohidat Toledo 
Ohio State Univ. . 

Olctahoma 

l/niv. of Oklahoma ♦ 




National Sample 
(Niynbar of Questionnaires) 



■Medical School 






80 




Oregon 








1 


81 


1 Iniu nT l\rAnnn » 
LliIIV UT UioQOn 


c* 

D 


01 


DO 


D 


en 
DU 


6^ 


Pennsylvania 










Hahneman Med. Coll- 


0 


81 


81 


A 


74 




jenerson Meo. uoii. 


12 


120 


132 








ivitju. ooii. OT rennsyivania 


o 


48 


54 


0 


14 


14 


ronnoyivwiia oiaie univ. 


u 


49 


49 






vlllV. KJl r Vriiioyiveiiiici 




OO 


90 




24 


24 


1 iniv nf PittttKi imh 


Q 


)Ra 
Oo 


77 


0 


Rhode Island 


fx 




99 


z 


69 
44 


71 
44 


^rown Univ. 


1 


36' 


36 


0 


. South Carolina 










Med Univ. ofSouth Carolina 


0 


60 


60 


9 


OO 




South Dakota 










Univ. of South Dakota 


4 


15 


19 


4 


f 

60 


*64 


Tennessaak 








' 3 


70, 
85 


73 


Meharry Med. Coll 


1 


61 ' 


62 




86 


Univ. of Tennessee 


11 


80 


91 


.0 


62 


62 


Texas < 








3 


•39 


42 


Baylor Coll. Med. 


11 


76 


87 


0 


91 


91 


lexas Tech. Univ. 


0 


20 • 


20 


0 


99 


99 


1 IniuArcitu '/kf Tavao 
J Uilivoi 51 ly 1 t7Aa9 








3 


56 


59 


Li.aiios (oouinwesiernj 


u 


OA ** 
5#4 


^.94 








Galveston 


0 

\J 






0 


81 


81 


Houston 


1 


21 


22 • 


0 


85 


85 


San Antonio 


4 


66 


70 


1 


71 


72 


Virginia 














Eastern Virginia Mea. School 


1 


8 


9 


0 
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Med. Coll of Vipginia 


'10 


77 




0 


69 


Univ. of Virgir>ra ^ 


4 


68 


72 


1 

8- 


2 
63 


3 
71 


Wjbhington Jj 

^ Univ. of Afifeshington 


9 


^ 65 


74 


4 


22 




Weat Virginia 










West \5rginfa Univ 


6 


• 44 


50 


6 
0 


80 
83 

29 , 


86 
83 
i30 


Wisconsin 

Med. Coll. of Wisconsin 


8 


65^ 


73 


1 


'Univ. of Wisconsin 


6 


82 


68 


15 


94 


109 


Puorto Rico ^ 














Univ. of Puerto Rico 




47 


47 


^84 


89 


TOTAL 


417 


6.844 


7,261 



*QuittionniirM for th« monitored tubMmple wtn scrMtwd by 
sdiool offt6itls to chfck th« accuracy of studant retpontat 

.tComMn«d wim Florida for most AAMC raports T~ 

* Combined wfth North CffolirMi for most AAMC reports 
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APPENDIX B 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGE j 

^ SURVEY OF HQW MEDICAL^TipENTS FINANCE THEIR EDUCATION 

DIRECTIONS: Plcfias^ answer all questions by checking the appropriate box or entering the correct figures as indicated. 
Results df this survcfv will be used to identify critical problem^ i^? fjpancin5j)fjnedi9,aJ_$<2hool educaUonv-«>-^-fS4mpoft8rTr" 
that you answer as frdykly and accurately as you carrand estimate wh"eripTxact7alues are' not available. When you have com- 
pleted the quest i on na lire, return it in "the enclosed envelope. No postage is necessary. 

CONFIDENTIALITY: The identification number on your questionnaire is needed by the project staff to process returned 
qu«tiOnnaires. You in no way can be identified as an individual and your answers will be strictly anonymous. 

' : 



i BIOGRAPHICAL < 

Information m this section will be used to examine relation- 
ship between financial needs anti selected background 
characteristics Please aniW^Tdlt questions carefully and 
completely / 

1 State of legal residence 



2 Date entered medical school 



L 



3 Date expected to receive M D degree 



MO 



4 Class level 

Length of program in which 
you are now Enrolled (years) 

Current year 



□□□□□□ 

1 2 3 4' 5 6 

□ □□□□□ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



5 Agp 



6 



Se1# l^aleO Femdle;^ 

1 2 



7 



Marital Status 

Never Married Q 



DivO'ced □ 

4 

-*! 



Married □ 
1 2 
Separated □ 
5 



Widowed □ 
3 



8 Number of fyou^ own) children 

0 > ^ 2 3 4 5 6or more 

Number of other dependents (exdudtng yourself and 
yoi^r spouse) □ □ q □ 

O, 1 2 3 Of mof 



9 Citizenship USD 

D Other (specify) 

> 3 * , 



Pe*m9r)ent resident visa □ 

2 



10 Self'Descri^ion 

1 BlacK/AHP'American 
O 2 American Indian 

□ 3. White/Caucasian 

□ 4. Mexican/ American or Chicane 

□ 5. Orv»ntat/Asian*American 

□ 6. Puerto Rican (Mainland) 

□ 7, Puerto Rican (Commonwealth) 

□ 8. Cuban 

□ &. Other (specify).! 




11 Parents' occupation during major part qf 1974 (if 
deceased or retired, mark under "a" and indicate under 
"b"' major occupation prior to retirement or death) 

Father Mother 

a Retired 

Deceased 
b Clerical worker 

Farmer, farrh manager 

Farm foreman, farm laborer 

Health workV — dentist, op- 
tometrist, pnarmacist. 
podiatrist, veterinarian 

, Health wofker—physician (M D 
DO ) 

Health worker—other than above 
lomemaker ^ 



wner, manager, administrator * 
on-farm) 

Professional, non-health-related^ 
Je g , clergyman, engineer, 
lawyer, teacher, etc ) 

SahSi^^wOrker 

Skilled worker, craftsman' 

Transport or equipment operator 

Unskilled worker, laborer Private 
household worker (non-farm) 



) □ 


1 D 






2 D 


2 □ 


1 n 


1 □ 


2 □ 


2 □ 


3 D 


3 □ 






4 □ ' 


*4 D 


• 




5 □ 


5 □ 


6 □ 


6 □ 


7 □ 


7 □ 


8 G ' 


8 D 


9 □ 


9 □ 



\Q □ 
)) D 

12 □ 

13 □ 



10 □ 

11 □ 

12 D 

13 □ 



Parent's htghett education level 


Father 


Mothec 


Eighth grade or less 


iD 


iD 


Some high school 


2D 


2D 


Completed high school 


30 


30 


Specialized business or technical^ 
training • 


4D 


4D 


Some college 


sd' 


5D 


Completed college^ 


6D 


^ 6D 


Some graduate or professional 
school 


?□ 


?□ 


Completed graduate or 
prbfessional school 


SO 


8D 
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13. Number of individuals other than youfself who ar^ depen-. 
dent on your parents for financial support 



L 



J 



14. Parents' estimated groSs income for 1974 

70$ 20.000 - 24.999 





n o Less than $5,000 
2D $ 5.000- 7.499 
3D $ 7.500 9.999 

*4D $10,000 12.499 
5D $12,500 -14.999 
6D $15,000 19.999 



8G$ 25.000.-. 29.999 
9D$ 30.000- 49.999 
10 D$ 50.000 - 99.999 
n D $100,000 - or more 



15. ' Where did you &pend the ma)or portion of your pre-college 
years'? (Mark only one that best describes the area ) 

□ Large City (population 500.000 cr more) 



D Subufb of a large city^ 

D City of moderate me Ipopulaiion 50. 000- 500. (XK)) 
3 

D Small city (population 10.000 - 50.000) i 

4 

D Small town (population less than 10.000) , 
5 

% 4 

□ Farm, rural or unincof porated area 

_! f 



NOTE: Because your answers regarding resources, ex- 
- peoses and indebtedness are critical to the validity of this 
survey, please enter your responses carefully tn Sections 
II. ItlandIV For exannple, the entry for $1500 00 should be 

$1 hlslololoo and not- $1 1 l5 Ip I 0 I ot 00 or 



^ $1 I hUloloo 



^ It RESOURCES 



Information in this sectiort will be used to summarise the 
resources which are currently available to medical students 
for education and living Please estimate as accurately as 
you can the amounts of money you received or expect to 
receive from any source duriiH|.the current year (July 1. 
1974 to June 30. 1975) 

16 Did you apply for financial aid 
' for tbe current school year via 
your medical schooP. 
Did you apply for fina>icial aid 
for the current school year via 
, other sources'? 



□ yes' 

•1 



D Yes 
1 



D No- 
2 



n No 
2 



X 



Show below the amounts of money which have b^ome or 
will be available to you to meet your expenses in the year 
-beginning July 1. 1974and ending June 30. 1975 (Pleasem- 
^'^dicate in wbole dollars) 
Eamlngt and Income Before Taxes 
(July 1. 1974 to June 30. 1975) 

17 Your earnings— from 
employment 



$11 II Moo 



18 Armed Forces active dutV or i «i i i i i 
. reseiVepay ^» » ' ' ' 'oo 



19 Spouse's earnings/income 

20 Income from savings, truats, 
stecks. t)onds» investments - 

21 Other earnings (specify). ^ 
dim (July 1., 1974 to June 3d. 1975) 

22 • Parents" and relatives' contributions 

23 Spouse's parents' and/or relatives' 
contributions 

24 Other Gifts (Specify) . 



$1 I I 



$1 I I 



$1 I I 



$1 I I 



$1 I I 



$1 I I 



Scholars|iips» Grants^ and Other Non-Repayable Funds 

(July 1. 1974 to June 30. 1975) 

25 Federal Health Professions 
Scholarship Program 



26 Robert Wood Johnson Scholarship %V \ I 



27 Grant(s) from school funds 

(Including tuition remission or 
^ waiver) 

28'' Veterans benefits 

29 Public Health Service Scholarship 

30 Physician Shortage Area Scholarship $ | I I 



31 Armed Forces Health Professions 
Scholarship Program 

' 32 NIH-supported research fellowship 
or traineeship, research grant, 
clinical fellowship, etc ^ 

33 State/State Medical Society 
Scholarship 



34 Other (specify) 



X 



Ay 



Loans and Oth^rl^epayalble Funds 

(July 1. 1974 to June 30. 1975) 

35i^ederal Health Professions 
^6tudent Loan ^ 

36 National Direct Students Loan/^ 
National Defense Education 
Student Loan ' 



37 Guranteed school loan (where the 
school is^e authorize lender) 

38 School loan (not guaranteed by 
state or federal government) 

39 Roben Wood Johnson Loan 

40 Private bank loan (not guaranteed ' 
by state or federal government) 

41 Guaranteed (insured)'^studeht banlt 
loan 

42 American Medical Association Edu- 
cation and Research Foundation 

' (AMA-ERF) loan 

ijV 



$1 1 1 


n loo 


%\° 1 1 


1 1 loo 


$1 1 1 


1 loo 


$1 1 1 


1 1 1 nn 

1 1 1 00 


$1 1 1 


1 1 l^oo 


$1 1 1 


1 1 lo. 


$1 1 1 


1 loo 


$1 .1 1 


1 ;loo 


$1 1 


1 loo 


$1 1 1 


1 1 loo' 


$1 1 1 


1 l0( 


$1 1 r 


1 loo 


$1 1 1 


1 lo} 


— « 

$1111 


1 loo 


$1111 


1 loo 


$1111 


1 lo) 


$11 1 


1 loo 


$1 1 1 1 


1 lott 



I 1.00 



I 1.00 



I loo 



I 1.00 



I I 00 



Tloo 
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43. Famity lo9n , 

44 Personal loan (from an mdtvidual 
other than family) 

45 Other (specify) 

Other Resources 



$1 I I I I loo 



$111111 



00 



$1 I I I I .loo 



46 Any other resources you have avail- 
able for meeting medical school ex- 
penses for the 1974-75 school year 
(e g trusts, savings accounts, etc ) || | | | | | qq 







*$l l"l 


1 1 loo 






^1 1 1 


1 1 1.00 






' $1,1 1 


1 1 loo 



HI ANNUAL EXPENSES 

Please estimate as accuratelv as you cejn the total amount (in 
dollars) that you have $pent or expectlto spend for yourself 
and your dependents during the year tjeginning July 1, 1974 
and" ending June 30. 1975 — 

Education Expenses (Your Own) 

47 Juition and Fees 

48S^ooks, Instruments and ^ 
Equipment 



$111111 



00 



$111111 



00 



other Expeneet'tYours and Dependents) 

$1 I l«l L loo 



49 Lodging (rent, house payment 
home maintenance, etc ) 



50 Food 

51 Clothing 

52 "Health gab ^ H 

53 Transportation finclujling 
auto expensea) 

54 Other Expenses (entertatn- 
ment. spouses educational ex- 
pense's, taxes, etc ) 



$1 I I I J loo 



$1 I LI I I 



00 



$111-111 



00 



$111111 



00 



$1 I I -I I loo 



IV INOEBTEqNESS 

^55 Home loan mortgage (if any) 



$111111 



.00 



Please estimate your total indebtedness in dollars (excluding 
hort^e mortgage) 



36 Totai Indebtedness upon 
entrance to medical school 

« 

57 Current indebtedness 
(as of June 30. 1975) 

56 Anticipated indebtedness upon 
gradual I orLlS^sed on current 
school costs) 



$1 I I J I Joo' 

;$! I IJ I loo 

$1 I I I I Igo 



V EMPLOYMENT 

Please indicate employment (if any) during the 1974-75 
school year 

» 59 Average number of hours per I I 

^l(eek you worked during school 
vacation 

60 Avera^ number of ho\jrs per I I 

week you worked while actually 

, attending school ^ 

61 Average number Qi hours per I I 

week your spouse worked 



VI 



CAREER PLANS 

Your answers in this section will provide information 
regarding relationships between career plans and student 
financing. Although your plans may be soioibwhat ten- 
tative at this time, please be as specific as you can m 
indicating your presentrians or preferences for your 
future career / 



62. Please indicate the type of activity listed below to which 
you plan to devote the majority of your medical 
career {Mark only one) ' , 



n 


1 


Patient care 


□ 


2 


Research 


□ 


3 


Teaching 


□ 


4 


Administration 


□ 


5 


Other (specify) 


□ 


6.^ 


Undecided 



63 Please indicate the type of environment you now con* 
template for the majonty of your medical career 

(Mark only one ) 



□ 


1. 


Individual practice 


a 


2, 


Partnership practice 


□ 


3* 


Private group practice 


□ 


4, 


Hospital -based group practice 
(except federal) 


□ 




\ 7|icademic health center 


□ 




* Wederal government service 


□ 


'7 


Public health (excep't federal) 


□ 


8 


Industrial 


□ 


9. 




□ 


10 


Undecided 
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64 PietM indicate your present plans concerVimg 
syctotoatlon by choosing one of the following. 
(Mark only one ) 

□ 1 Anesthesiology 

* □ 2 Basic Medical Science 

□ 3 Family Medicine/General Practice 

□ 4." Internal Mec^ne — general 

□ 5. Internal Medicine subspeei^lty 

□ 6. /Obstetrics/Gynecolog^ * 

□ 7 Ophthalmology 

□ 8 Otolaryngology 

□ 9 Pathology 

□ 10.^ Pediatrics - general 

□ 11 Pediatric! - subspecialty 

□ 12 Psychiat/y /Child Psychiatry 

□ 13 Pu bl tc hfea I ttj /Preventive medicine 
' □ 14 Ra^Hology 

□ 15 Surgery - general ^ 
""D 16 Surgery - subspecialty 

D 17 Other known specialty (specify) 



G 18 Plan to Specialize - Specialty Not Known 
Q 19 Undecided 



.65 How many years do you 
presently plan m residen* 
Cy/intern training'^ 



□ 1 

□ 2 



□ 5 



□ 3 ^06 
□ Unknown 



GO TO THE SECOND COLUMN ON THIS PAGE 



66 Please indicate the type of area m which you are 
currently most interested m eventually locating (after 
completing miMtafyQjrother required s^ice) 

(Mark only one that best describes the area ) 

□ 1 Large city (population bOO.OOO or mo"?^ 

□ 2 Suburb of a large city / 

□ 3 City of moderate siJje (population 50.000 to 

500,000) 

□ 4 Small city (population 10.000 to 50.000) 

□ 5 Small town (population less than 10.000) 

□ 6 Rural/unincorporated area 

□ 7 Undecided 
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Are you interested m locating (other than to fulfill ser-. 
vice commitment) in a critically underserved area 
,(current DHEW definition of physician shortage area 
includes primary care physicians to^opulation ratio 
of less than i to 4,000)'^ * 



Yes □ No If yes, please indicate preferred 
^ ^ nature of area 



□ Rural 
1 

[1 Urhan 
2 

•□No preference ^ 
3'- 



COMMENTS Enter any comments you may wish to make regac'ding the financing of your medical education 



r 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FINANCIAL AID BY SOURCE AND 


TYPE OF AID ' 
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Classification of Financial Aid by Source ind Type of Aid 
Reported on Survey of How Ne44e«l Students Finance Their Education, 1974-75 



Questlonn 
Item 



Name of Aid Program 



25 

26 
27 

♦ 28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

. 33 

34 f 
35 

36 

- 37* . 
. 38 

39. 

40 V 

41 

4l 
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Federal Health Professions 
Scholarship 

Robert Wood Johnson Scholarship 

Grant (s) from school funds (In- 
cludinq tuition remission or 
waiver) 

Veteran's Benefits 

Public Health Service Scholarship 



Armed Forces Health Professions 
Scholarship Program 

NIH-supported research fellowship 
or traineeshlp, research grant, 
clinical fellowship, etc. 

^"^^ate/State. Medical Society 
Scholarship 

National Medical Fellowships 

Federal Health Professions Student 
Loans ' * 

National Direct Student Loan/ 
National flefense Education Stu- ^ 
.dent Loan ^ , 

Guaranteed school Ibarf (WHere 
school is aythlSrized lender) 

School loan (not guaranteed by 
state or federal qov^mment) 

'Robert Wood Johnson Ldan ' 



Private bank loan (not guaranteed 
by state or federal government) 

Guaranteed (insured) student bank 
loan 

American Medical Association EdUr 
cation and Research Foundation 
(AHIk-£RF) loan- 
Other (state) 



' Source of Aid 


Type of Aid 


Admi n i st rator 
of Aid* 


Federal 


Scholarship/Non-Repayable 


School * k 


Foividation 


Scholarship/Non-Repay^ble 


School . 


School 


'Schol arshi p/Non-Repayable 


School 


Federal 


Scholarship/Non-Repayable 


Other 


Federal 


Scholarship/Non-Repayable* 


. Othe^ 


Federal 


Scholarship/Non-Repayable | 


Other . \ 


Federal 


Scholarship/fton-Repayable \ 


Other 


Federal 


Schol arshi p/Non-RepayabTe 


^Other 


State 5 


Scholars hi p/Non- Repayable ^ 


Usually 
Other 

T 


Foundation 


♦ 

Schal^a r s h 1 p /Non - Re pay a b 1 e 


Other 


Federal' 


Loans ^(Not Guaranteed) 


School 


Federal 


Loans (Not Guaranteed) 


School 


School 


Loans (Guaranteed) 


^ School 


School 


^Loans (Not Guaranteed) 


School 


Foundation 


L^ansjNot Guaranteed) 

€ 


School 


Bank 


Loans (Not Guaranteed)* 


0|pr 


BaniC 


Loans (Guaranteed )p. 


Other* 


Foundation 


Loans (Not Guaranteed) 


Other 

* t 


State 


Loans (Not Guaranteed) 


Usually 1 
Other 









. + *"<>n»^>W1ca1. Fellowships were separated.frOT other responses to this itW. 

I These Mere classified « state because of the s^ll financial role played by s'tate medical society 
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Cl«iiilcition of„Non- 

Reported on Survey of How Medical Stttlents Finance Thffir Education, 1974-75 



^UC9 b 1 UllllQ 1 1 6 

Item 


Name of Resource 


Source of Aid 


Type of Aid 


17 


Stuctent earnings from 
employment 


Student 


Earnings 


18 


Armed Jorces Active duty 
or reserve pay 

r 

Spouse's earnings/income 


Student 


, Other 


19 


Spouse 


Contributions 


ZO ^ ; 


Incofne from savings* 
trusts » stocks, bonds, 
investments 


Student 


Other 


Ct ▼ 


.Other earnings - 


Student 


Other 


23 


Parents and relatives 

Spouse's parents and/or 
relatives ^ 


Parents and 
relatives 

Other<^ 


Contributions 
Contributions 


24 


Other gWts , 


Other 


Otheh 


43 


Family loan ( 


Other 4 


.Other 


44 


Personal loan 


Other ' 


Other 


45 


Other Personal 


Other ^ 


i 

Other 


46 S 


Other Resources 

— ^ — ) 


Other 


Other 

\ 
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Appendtx E 

Procedures, for Selecting Measures of Medical School Characteristics 



The-selection of medical school characteristics used in this study, in- 
vplved a number of preliminary analyses. These' analyses used a number 
of characteristics whi'ch. were identified in previous attempts to clas- 
sify medtcal schools, including measu/esi related to: (1) medical 
school size .and affluence, (2) research vs. practice orientation, (3) 
medical school location, (4) degree of public control exerted over the 
medical school, (5) tuition of medical school, and (6) the financial 
structure of the school. ' 

The approach in the preliminary analyses was to assess the utility 
of usinq composite (rather than single) measures of each of the above 
six characteristics." Principal coiffponents analysis was used to obtain 
the" Gompos-ite measures and to determine whether a derived composite 
measure reflected the proposed characteristic. If this measure did 
not resemble the proposed characteristic or 'was uninterpretable, ci 
measure, using a single variabTe^as substituted. 

Medical .School Size and Affluence 

One important characteristic that wa§ identified by previous studies ^ 
WIS size of medical .school. Measures of size include: il) number of 
^undergraduate medical students, (2) number ofX)ther students, (3) num- 
ber of faculty' members, and (4) amount of budget per faculty member, , 

A compos ite-mea'sure, derived f rein" principal components analysis, 
consists primarily -of the first three variables, which. are indicators • 
.of the number of individuals associated with the school -rather than^ 
budget of school . If used, this measure might .have presented 
prt)bl€mroi#nterpretation since the relationship between this global 
-measure of size and medica^l .student funding- cbuld be influenced by a 
jcomplex interaction of the three component variables; In order to * 
properly use such a measure, some knowledge of how each component 
* variable works relative to student financing is required. Such know- 
pledge at this time, 1s lacking. To avoid complications arising from^ 
the- use of such a composite measure, the declslor) was made to use a 
. , s'tngle -indicator of size that would be most directly related to medi- 
cal school financing. The selected Indicator was the number of en- 
roiled undergraduate medical students. 
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■vcaearcn un entation of Medical School - • 

tSstrsch^6?!^2?th'r^u^-"^^^ between medical schools con- 

with r?]ni?^ J^^l**^'®^^ research/academic emphasis to those 
with more clinical emphasis. In preliminary analyses, tfte followlna 

t' ? ih-^'^H'SlrLl tl'V:^'''/' '''^T 'chooir:iih%ferl ?'o" i- 
facJm JithJut'^an 5 S ^^^5";^9?t expended on-research. (2) percent of. 
' ItZ Lli an M.D., (3) -ratio of Ph.D. to M.D. candidates r4V 

n^e'nerarpraaJct'aS'ffiftT'^'^^^^"^' percent o?l;aiJ tes 

. cialtS ThP rocM?^: ^.i^^ P®""""* °^ graduates in medical spe- ' 
ciaity. The results of these analyses were weakened bvK the relativpiv 
large number of schools for which data were mi ss iS^ This wlf Dart S 

J g adu^1'ed'^\u3eJ?rfnT'""\"'^'^^'^^^' whlch'^lve'^ni 
I I graauated students in any number. Because of these oroblenis a 

-St'u^S!^^-"''^- t^P^Pontfon Of the budge? sJen^ ^S^L^rcS. 



Medical School Location . ' ^ * 

Jpi?n!;?i"?o'"rf the medical schodl '.s location-which Included the • 
schoo? L S '1 P?P"]?t^°" of the city in which the ' 

rpf^?L L !h In.con.binati.on. these variables were expected to be 

re ated to the costs of attending schools in certain areas. A princf- 
pal components, analysis revealed thei following: schools ir^ihe north- 
lllth'^Vn IhSl^c!"/^^ '^^i?"^^ populated areas; ^phools in the 
fnH mi^wLJ^ •^®*H.^®"^^^^.P°P"^^*^ ^'"eas; and scfioo^/in' the .west 
and raidw^t. in cijdes ranging from small urban areas to very populous 

3?^f;-n J5h!^'t!ir' ^''^^ ^^^P^^ composite measure 

distinguishea^feely^en schobls in the northeast and south on the basis 

In ??f";lf }'^'"' ^S^^**^^^" the midwest and west. SeiJg. iS^aJed 
rJlaHn^hSf^f/-^ population density range, would obscure potential 
. re ationsMps fcetweeh this measure and medical student finance vari- 
i^ltiU^urS'^^f ^^^^ problems with the composite variable and the' : 
inability of either separate variable to adequately measure the costs 
«fe IJalJliL' * "locafion" characte?istic was droppe? f?Sm • 

De gree, of PubHc Control Exerted^Over the Medical School 

J!lJ3J!I°"*''Ii%^^'°^^ been classified as.private or public de- - ' 
"^JJIS V^^^Ik ^""'^e °^ revenue. if\ recent years, however, public 
support for private schools has increased ..thereby deducing the df"' 
ferences between these two tyf^s of school. In this ^tudy?" an attempt 
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was made to construct a conposite .measure- reflecting the degree to^ 
which each school conformed to the pub^lic or private designation. 

-The three variables used, to form this measure are: (1)' propor- 
tion of revenues from state appropriations, (2)- ratio af in-state to 
out-of-state tuitions, and (3) ratio of in-state to out-of-state 
students^ For the first of these variables, the expectation was that, 
public schools would be highly dependent on funds frofn the state,'" 
with private schools being less dependent. 

Theraitia of in-state to out-of-jstate tuitions reflects the bene- 
fits that are given by pubVIc schools to in-state students in the form, 
of lower tuitions » This ratio theoretically ranges fro^j zero (for pub- 
lic schools with zero in-state tuition) to one (in cases where 

in-state and out-of-state tuitions are equal). The ratiq of in-state 
to out-of-state students, the third measure, expresses the growing in- 
terest of private schools ;in enrolling fn-state> students— an* interest 
whicl\ is in most cartes financial i since some private schools receive 
state funds for each in-state student enrolled. 

The results of the principal components analysis for these ^ ^ 
control -of-school variables are given in Table E-i. The composite 
measure (first principal component) correlated with the control-of- 
schobl variables in the following ways: 

(a) high and positive for the revenues from state appropriations^ 

(b) highland njegative fo;* the in-state to out-of-state tuition 
ratio, and"*^' ' . 

^(c) moderate and positive for the in-state- to out-of-state stu- 
dent ratio. . ^ , 

To assess the reliability of thfs measure, the number If^ j?rivat6 
and public schools in the qUartiles^determined by the composite varia- ; 
ble was compared. with the self-classification of the schools. In^the ^ 
first quartile, all ^9' schools were private;. 16 of. the 28 schools in th^^ 
second quartile^ were private; '2 of-the 28 schools in the third quartile 
were private, and only 1 of the 30 schools in. the fourth quartile was 
self-described as^privaj^. ^ ^ 

Tuition of Itedical School 

f _ — ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Although it is probable that the costs of attending medical school are 
higher for students paying more tuition, the degree to which these 
greater costs require students to change their approaches to Obtaining 
financial aid^is not so obvious. To ascertain whether totally [different 





Table E-1 . ' 




Results' af tho, Unrotated Principal . ComponetiLs Analysis 


On J/(ir iablos 


Related to Control of School 


. ^ Variable . * 


Loading on First 

^ rati T ^ m 

, Pnnctpai Xompcnent 
(2),- ' . 


• tointnonality ' 


i 

Proportion of revonur 
from stat^ appropria Lions 

Ratio in-^tate/ouL-of- 
state tuitions 


-.87 


"1 ^ 

« 

.75 ^, 

, .:76 


Ratio in-state/ouL-ol - 
state students 


■ .44 - 


.19 

t, 


Eigenvalue 


1 .70 




Proportion of 
variance explained 

* 


< 

56.6 perQent 


* 




^ 3 


» 



funding patterns are found for students in high- and Tow-tuition 
schools, in-state tuition was utilized as the single most representa- 
tive measure of the costs associated with attending specific schools. 



Financial Structure of Medical S.chool ' ' - 

As a final characteristic, financill structure was conceptualized* as 
the pattern describing the sources of revenues for particular medical 
schools. Jt was expfected that the patterns for private and public 
schools would diffeir, although wtth th^tncreasing availability of, 
public funds to private schools, such ^flffdrences might be^ssened. 
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Table 1-2 

Results of Lli.0 Unrotatod Principal Coinponeni.s Analysis 



On Variables Related to Revenue iP^tern of School 



Variable 
(ProDortion of 
Revenues from) 

(1) 


Loading on 

Fir^t Prinri ha 1 
1 1 r J u III iiv« 1 pa 1 

Component 

■ (2) 


Loading on 

OcLUi lU , r 1 1 1 IL 1 JHl 1 

Component 
(3) 


Coinnional ity 
(4) 


Tuition/ fees 


.58 


.67 


.79 


State appropriations 
Endowments/gifts 


■ .90 
• -.28" 


.04 
.79 


.82 

.72 


Sponsored reseert^ch 


-.60. 




, .69 


Sponsored toochiny 


.52 




. .33 


Eigenvalue ^ 


1.85 


• 1.47 ' . 




# 

. — J Proportion 
of variaijco 
explained 


37,0^-' ^ 


• 





Table E-2 gives the results of a principal components analysis of 
the proportion ef revenues obtained frcyn the following five sources: 
(1) tuition and fees, (2) state appropriations, (3)t endowments and 
gifts, (4) funds for sponsored' research, and (5) funds for sponsored 
teacMng- and t r ain ing^ — Tii^o-pHnctprl-pohipori^nts* wi tK eigenval ues 



'.^greater than \ were identified*. The first of these Components ex- 
<pUined 37 percent of the variance qf the five variables, while the^se 
cond explained 29.3 percent. Two basic, types of schools are identified 
First, there are schools whiph are f)ighly dependent dn revenues ffom 
* (1) tultioSn and fees, (2) state appropriations,^ and (3) sponsored 
teaching and research. The second type of school is highly dependent' 
on (1) endowment^ and gifts," and (2)^ funds for sponsored research. 
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Results for the second principal components reveal still another 
pattern. This component shows a grouping of schools with high pro- 
portion of revenues from tuition, endowments, and funds for sponiK)red 
research, and another grouping of schools, dependent on state appropri- 
ations and sponsored teaching funds. The difference be1i(|feen this/ com- 
ponent and the first is that tuition is included as a. relative-ly . 
important source of revenue for some schools dependent on endowments/ 
gifts and sponsored research. • , 

• Both principal components reveal interesting contrasts between 

schools relative to how they obt^yh revenues. However, only the first 
and most important, component was- selected for thi^ report. 
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BANK AND QUARTILE *0F MEDICAL SCHOOU BY THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
^ ENROLLED IN THE 1974-75 ACADEf^IC YEAR 
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APPENOIX F 



Rank wd Quart lie of Medical Schools by the Number of Students Enrolled In the 1974»75 ,^cademic Year* 



Rank 



Medical 
School 



Number 
* of 
Students 



Rank 



Medical 
School s 



Number 
Of 

Students 



FIRSf QUARTILE 



J/ ^ 



~5~" 
6 
7 

8* 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

J9 

21 

22 

23 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

2$ 



-Indi ana 
Illinois 
Wayne Sttte 
Minnesota 



Michigan' 
Jefferson 
SUNY - DoMn state 
Georgetown / 
Texas * Salvpston 
Ohio State 
Teqple 
Harvard 

New York University 
University of Pennsylvania 
Iowa 

New York Medical 
South Carolina 
Northilestem 
Hahnemann 

Texas - Southwestern ' 
Maryland 

Med Col of Georgia 

Tennessee 

Tufts 

Calif-Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
Oklahoma , */ 
Tulane * 
LSU-Mew Or 1 ems 



1169 
1159 
968 
—966- 



949 
891 
862 
811 
735 
729 
718 
669 
658 



650 
646 

645 . 

636 

627 

627 

620 

616 

606 

606 

601 

599 

595 

593 

587 




30 
31 
32 

^33- 



SECOND QUARTILE 



Loma Linda 
Univ of Wisconsin 
George .Washington 
Alb e rt-€1n 5 t o 1 n - 



34 
36 
36 
36 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
49 
51 
52 
52 
U 
55 
56 
57 
57 



~HeT Col of Virginia 

Baylow 
^ Calvf-San Franc\sco 

Col Mi a ' 

Cas^ Western Reserve 

Miam^ 

Cincinnati 

Washington.Univ-St. Louis 

SUNY-Buffalo 

Nebraska 

Louisville ». 

Colorado \ 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

Uhiv of Washington-Seattle 
JCansas 
Hississippi 
MedN;ol of WH con sin 
Howard 
SUNY-Upstate 
Virginia 
iJohns Hopkins 
North* 6a rolina 
CMONJ-New Jersey . 
TexiS'San Antonio 



Tex^s 



586 
584 

-57r- 

578 
577 
576 
576 
570 
.562. 
556 
541 
540 
534 
530 
521 
514 
504 
495 
490 
490 
487 
479 
479 
478- 
476 
474 
473 
473 



THIRD QUARTIIW 



FOURTH QUARTILE 



59 
60 

'62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 

70 ' 
71 
72 
73- 
74 
75 . 
76 
77 

-79 

80 

82 

82 

83 
•^84 

86 

85 



472 
468 
46r 
454 
453 
440 
439 
435 
428 



Southern California 
Arkansas, 
Duke* 

Puerto Rico 
univ of Chicago 
Oregon 
Creightqn 
Missouri -Columbia 
Albany 

— iMmy ^zr 

Yale 419 

Cotnell 414 

Kentucky , 413 

' K>h«rry 4lO 

Calif-Oavis- J 404 

AlabMa-Sirningham 403 

Utah \ 399 
Rochester ^ 395 

Loyola 391 

Stanford 388 

Chicago Medical , 382 

Michigan State 376 

® Med Col of Pennsylvania ~ 360 

Florida 065 

Ukst Virgtnla 335 

Penn State 328 

> Vanderbilt . 326 
Vemont * 322 



87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 



CMONJ -Rutgers 
Rush 

Mt. Sinai , 
Calif-Irvine 
Jlfizona 

Xalif-San'Oiego 
Hawait- 
^OMUn Gray 



-96" ' ' New — Nexi co 



96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
108 
110 
111 

113 
114 



Brown 

Connecticut 
Ohio at Toledo 
North Dakota 
LSU-Shreveport 
MIssouri-IQvtsas 
Dartmuth 
South /Alabama 
Massachusetts 
Texas -Houston 
South Florida 
Texas Tech 
South Dakota 
Southern Illinois 
Mayo 

^T^tonybrook 
Nev^ 

Mlnnlsota-DBlutli 
Eastern 



290 
28f 

282 
281 
277 
275 
271 
270 
26S 

239S. 
226 
199 
172 
. 168 
161 

*153 
152 
\148- 
145 
131 
128 
128 
120 
^ 117 
96. 
59 
57 



f"^ ♦ {Soiirctf: AA>C»$ Institutional ^file Systtai) 
^ * w . 
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Student Indebtedness' and Medical- School Characteristics, 1974-75 



Table 6-1 summarizes the relationships between, (a) the average student 
indebtedness anticipated upon graduation from medical school, and (b) 
the five medical school choracte ri sties conside r ed i n the body . on:Trrs" 



report. 



Of these five other characteristics, "control of medical school" 
(column 5) and "tuition of medical school" {column 6) appear to be most 
clos^y related to student indebtedness. For example, mean anticipated 
indebtedness decreased steadily from a high of $9,437 for students in ' 
the "most private" (or first-quart ile) schools to a low of *$6sj^302 for 
students 4 n tlie "most public" (or fourth-quarti^le) schools. Similarly, 
indebtedness (decreased steadily^ from .$9, 876 for those schools with the 
highest tuitions (fir.st quatrfile) to $6,200* for those schools with the 
lowest tuitions (fourth quartile). 



T«t>1e 6-1 



Average Student Ant|p|pted Indebte(|ness J(J Medlca^r School Characteristics, 1974.75* 



Grouping by 
Medical School 
Characterlstlcst 

^ (1) 



Total 
Ut Quartile 
2nd Quartile 
3rd ^u^rtlle 
4th Quartile 



ANTICIPUEO INOEBTCDNtSS UPON GIWOUATiaS 



Sire of 
cal School 

in 



$7,7'»5 
8.598 
8.169 
6,C2*4 
7,754 . 



Research 
Orientation of 
Medicafl School 

CiJ 



$7,745 
7.544 
8.024 
7,742 
7,688 



Funding 
Pattern of 
Hedlcal School 

UA) 



$7,745 
8,488 
7,333 
6,984 
8.329 



Control of/ 
Medical School 

^ 



$7,745 
9,437 
8,346 
6,780 
6,302^ 



Tuition of 
Kedlcal School 

^ 



$7,745^ 
9,C76 
7.951 
6,618 
6^00 



♦ Table- derived by calculating Mean Indebtedness for the students within each quartile grouping, 
t The set of sc^iobls uritMn each quartile varies across the five wdlcal school ^uracterlstics. 
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For both "size of medical school" (column 2) and "funding pat- 
tern of'fnedical school "^{column 4), there^was a less clear relation- 
ship with student anticipated indebtedness. For each of these school 
characteristics, mean debt decreased steadily from' the first to the 
third, quartile. However, the mean indebtedness of students in the 
third qua'rtile'on the^e variables was lower than that of students in 
the fourth quartile.. In other words, indebtedness was generally but 
"nrfOt~cons1 stantTv hi gher for ttiose students (a) attending 1 arger 
schools, and (b) attending schools that were relatively more depend- 
ent on endowments/gifts and research grants. 

Finally, as shown in column 3, there appeared ^"0 -be no re^^i^ 
tionship between anticipated student ii^debtedness and "research 
orientation of medical school" {as measured by the proportion of bud- 
^get spent on restearch) . ^Mean^ antici^^atecl indebtedness was very simi- 
lar for students in all four research orientation quartiles, ranging 
from a low of $7,544 for tho^e^ in the -first quartile to a high of 
8,024 for those in the- second quartile . <^ 
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